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climbing your trees. If your neighbors will 
not clear their trees of this pest, it may be 


»° | necessary to cut dowzall your trees which 
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The Danger of the Gypsy Moth. 

An article has appeared recently in one 
of our popular magazines, which states that 
the gypsy moth has been practically exter- 
minated. I regret to say that this assertion 
is far from thetruth. Thegypsy moth is still 
aterrible pest, and, unless desperate means 
are taken to reduce its numbers, the State 
of Massachusetts, and in time, this whole 
continent, will suffer severe losses of fruit 
and shade trees. To show whut a serious 
pest this is I will give a few figures. 

Suppose every egg laid by a single pair of 
gypsy moths should hatch, taking an aver- 
age of five hundred eggs per pair, the next 
season we should have 250 pair of cater- 
pillars. ‘* Pooh! What harm will five hun- 











dred caterpillars do to the foliage? ” people |. 


will say. Well, if every one of this 250 pair 
lay five hundred eggs, and if all these hatch 
eut, the next season there will be 125,000 
caterpillars, or 62,500 pair. This number 
would not do any noticeable harm, save to 
strip a dozen trees or so; but carefully 
carrying out this figuring, we find that, pro- 
vided each egg hatches out, and all the cat- 
erpillars live to maturity, a single pair of 
caterpillars, in ten years, would amount to 
1,907,348,632,812,500,000,000,000 caterpillars. 
Nobody could begin to count this number in 
alife time, nay even to imagine such an in- 
credible number. : 


It is evident that fivehundred thopsand | . ; 


gypsy caterpillars could strip‘an acre of the 
thickest woodland in a’season; therefore, 
1,907,348,632,812,500,000.000,000 ‘caterpillars 
could strip 3,814,697,265,625,000,000 acres, or 
5,960,464,477,539,062 square miles, a territory 
over 1,654,000,000 times as large as the 
United States, including Alaska. 

Now, let us suppose that each caterpillar 
is one inch long, and one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter (the minimum size), then 
each will cover one-eighth of a square inch 
of ground.. Now suppose these 1,907,348,632,- 
812,500,000,000,000 caterpillars are placed 
side by side, as close as. they can get, and 
we find that there isa black carpet of cater- 
pillars one-eighth of an inch thick and cov- 
ering 59,389,512,206,374 square miles of land, 
a space over sixteen million times as large 
as the United States, and over five million 
times as great as North America. 

Now let us see how the gypsy moths will 
multiply if we consider that there are four 
hundred eggs to a cluster (the average num- 
ber), and that fifty per cent. of the eggs 
either do not hatch out at all, or do not de- 
velop to maturity. As the gypsy moths 
have no natural enemies in this country, it 
would not be possible for more than fifty 
per cent. to die each year. At this rate 
there would be 400,000,000,000,000,000,000 
caterpillars at the end of ten years, which 
would make a solid carpet one-eighth of an 
inch thick over 12,692,000,000 square miles. 
The area of United States and Alaska is 
only 3,602,990 square miles. Imagine what 
a terrible sight this would be. Every step 
one took he would crush over two hundred 
caterpillars. There would not be a green 
leaf nor a blade of grass on the continent. 
The cattle would die of starvation, and we 
should have to abandon the continent or 
starve. Every tree would be black with 
caterpillars, and they would drop from 
their threads upon our umbrellas, as we 
walked across the street on a cool, sunny 
day. Our houses would be so full of cater- 
pillars that we should gladly vacate them if 
we could find a place to which we might re- 
treat. 

The above figures merely illustrate what 
a serious pest this might become if allowed 
to increase unchecked by natural causes or 
by its enemies. Every citizen in the in- 
fested region should do his share toward 
reducing the numbers of this insect. 

In the summer of 1905 it. became a custom 
ina certain town in the infested district 
for the n.ost cultivated’ women. to go forth 
day after day to fight this pest. One —* 
in the town: was covered with caterpil 
from the ground to the ridge pole. 
owner was obliged to put tanglefoot around 
the house, and wash off the caterpillars 
with a hose. 

In spite of all the agitation in regard to 
the gypsy moths, there are still many who 
look on the danger from these pests too 
lightly. The numerical facts I have given 
may be sufficient to awaken these people to 
urgent need of co-operative and earnest 
action in killing off the gypsy moth wher- 
ever found. 

Paint every nest of. the gypsy moth shor 
oughly with creosote this winter. ‘Every 
egg must be soaked with the creosote. In 
the case of hollow trees, cover all holes with 
zinc, Cut away and burn all underbrush. 


Inspect every stone wall: and fence in the 


infested region. In the .early spring, put a 


generous ring of tanglefvot or.some other | 


sticky stuff around the trunks of every tree 
to prevent your neighbors’ caterpillars from 





interlock or are near enough for the cater- 
pillars to blow across on their threads. Is 
it not easier to paint each nest than to kill 
five hundred caterpillars? Is it not easier 
tokill.a few million gypsy vaterpillars now 
than to kill some 400,000,000,000,000,000,000 
as many million in ten years from now? 
Every citizen of the United States who kills 
all the gypsy caterpillars within his reach 
will be a public benefactor to the commun- 
ity, and in years to come he will be re- 
spected for his action. 
SamMUEL DowsE ROBBINS. 
=_> 


The Increase In Pensioners. 


There are always complaints of the in- 
creasing pension list of the national govern- 
ment, and yet it seems rather ungracious to 
find fault with the application for help by 
men who have served their country as 
soldiers or sailors, or from the widows and 








said that his provisions were really for an 
old-age insurance under the supervision of 
the State, and that there would probably be 
@ surplus rather than a deficit in the fund. 

It is well known that the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies recently passed a bill which 
gives pensions to indigent workingmen 
who have reached or passed the age of 
sixty-five. Pensioning is no new thing in 
New Zealand, where each pensioner gets 
$90 per year, and the Labor party in the 
British House of Commons favors some- 
thing similar, and will work earnestly for 
the establishment of old-age pensions. 
There are in existence old-age pensions, in 
one form or another, in Sweden, lceland, 
Finland, Belgium, Austria and Roumania. 

Flerein the United States {there is per- 
haps not so much necessity for pensions as 
thereisinthe old world, where the labor 


field is greatly overcrowded, but there are, : 


no doubt, many worthy people here who 
have been unexpectedly reduced to penury, 
who would thankfully accept a pension 
from either the State or the National Gov- 
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are not only very thickly distributed over 
the old territory, where they are doing a 
great amount of damage, hut they have ex- 
tended, until they are now to be found over 
2224 square miles of territory, or consider- 
ably more than ‘one-fourth of the area of 
the entire State. 

* aise. facts surely make a most con- 
vincing argument, and unless vigorous 
measures are taken to control the moths, 
they. will iu a comparatively few years be 
found jn every partof Massachusetts and 
throughout New England. Now, figures in 
connection with disputed matters are usu- 
ally of interest. Here are a few that I con- 
sider very vonvincing. 

PROPERTY ENDANGERED. 

‘* Fake for instance, the land exclusive 
of buildings, in the present infested terri- 
tory. Its assessed value is $992,860,984, 
while the assessed value of that in the ro- 
mainder. of the State is placed at $272,429,- 
686, OF Over seventy-seven per cent. of the 
land value of the State is now infested. In 
the work of controlling the moths, the 





** Now, that is ~ difficult question for me 
to answer. Superintendent Kirkland of the 
State work against the moths could answer 
that better thanI. But if those in charge 
of the work as the matter progresses,should 
find that an annual appropriation of say 
$200,000 would be needed, have you stopped 
te consider what portion of that sum the 
land owners in the uninfested parts of the 
State would have to pay? ” 

Professor Fernald did a little figuring 
and then said: ‘* The taxable property in 
this State is valued at $3,420,179,428. If 
that amount were to be agsessed $200,000, 
the tax on $1 would be less than one-seven- 
teenth of a mill; and [ should say a man 
owning taxable property to the value of 
$5000, or an estate of that value, would pay 
a tax of $0.294, which he might very prop- 
erly look upon as a premium paid the Com- 
monwealth to insure him against injury by 
the moths. 

** That is really a far less suzh than many 
persons in the eastern part of the State are 
now paying for the cleaning of a single 





OLD TIN BOX LINED WITH EGG CLUSTERS AND FUPAE OF GYPSY MOTHS. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chemist of the 
Department of Agriculture, appeared before 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commeree, giving expert testimony 
on the pure food bill now under considera- 
tion, and enlightened that committee on the 
methods of manufacture of ‘‘ blended’ and 
“* straight ’’ whiskies. He described to 
them a scene which he had beheld in the 
South, of the storage of a cask of whiskey 
twelve hours after manufacture, the bar- 
rel in which the beverage was contained 
bearing the label “* Pure Bourbon Whiskey, 
Guaranteed Fourteen Years Old.’’ This, 
he thought, was pretty fast work in making 
spirits aday old into whiskey aged fourteen 
years all within five hours. Dr. Wiley 
beat this performance, however, at his ap- 
pearance this week. 

He had with him in the committee room 
a lot of glass tubes, graduates, and other 
apparatus used in chemical experiments, 
and he told the committee that he was 
going to make them four different kinds 
of whiskey without the use of whiskey at 
all. All he had was one bottle of ethyl al- 
cohol, a tube containing caramel or burnt 
sugar used for coloring purposes, and some 
water and flavoring extracts. 

With. these ingredients he first made 
Scotch whiskey, which had that “‘ smoky ’” 
flavor so distinctive of the pure Scotch ar- 
ticle. ‘‘The peculiar smoky taste of the 
real Scotch whiskey,’’ Dr. Wiley said, ‘‘ re- 
sults because the malted barley is dried over 
fires of peat and the taste is largely the re- 
sult of casks in which itis placed. lam 
told that sherry casks are the favorites of 
the distillers, as much as $12 bei ag paid for 
a single barrel.’’ 

Dr. Wiley next manufactured Bourbon 
and rye whiskies from the same stock as 
used in making “‘ Scotch whiskey,” with the 
exception that different flavoring extracts 
were used. The Bourbon and rye each had 

ng oil’? dropped in, which made the 
mixture look a bit more like red whiskey, 
and Dr. Wiley said the stuff was ‘‘ four- 
teen years old.’’ The final experiment was 
in makingSbrandy from the same _ stock as 
the others. 


TO PREVENT CRUELTY TO LIVE STOCK. 
Chairman Hepburn of the House Com- 


| mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


| presently received a letter from President 





orphans of those who have fought faithfully 
under the flag of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Surprise is expressed that many who 
apply for. pensions even now served in the 
Civil War, which was ended over forty 
years ago, but it should be remembered 
that many men will not seek for a pension 
unless they are in actual need, and that 


while the veterans of the:Grand Army have. 


been constantly growing fewer, the surviv- 
ors have also been growing older, and that 
many of them are naturally less'able to sup- 
port themselves than they were'a few years 
ago. Then, strange as it may seem, 
there are widows of soldiers of the 
Civil War who have been unpensioned 
for years, and who have gone on uncom- 
plainingly until dire necessity has com- 
pelled them to ask for assistance. Of 
course there are applications for pensions 
for those who enlisted for the Spanish- 
American war and are unfitted to labor 
hard on account of wounds or sickness, and 


from the widows and orphans of those who. 


were killed in the same struggle. These are 
surely deserving of help from the. Govern- 
ment. 

It should be remembered, too, in time of 
war that we are very lavish in our prom- 
ises when we are endeavoring to get men 
to enlist, and that we havea great deal to 
say abouta grateful country and what it 
will do for its patriotic sons, but some way 
or other the gratitude seems to disappear 
after the.cruel war is over. 





Provisions For Old Age. 

The Committee on Probate and Chancery 
have been giving a hearing at the State 
House on the petition of Representatives 
Brigham of Marlboro.and John J. Conway 


‘ of Boston for the establishment of a system 


of old-age pensions. Mr. Brigham said it 
was a proper theory that men in their 
younger days should make provision for 
their old age, but in practice this is gen- 
erally impossible. His petition provides 
for a pension of $2.50 per week for all needy 
men who have reached the age.of sixty- 


five years, and who have paid poll taxes 


for five years previously. The Conway 
bill asks for a pension of $30 per month for 
aman or woman who has 
of sixty years, and who has paid into the 
treasury $2per year from — 2 twenty | 6D 


reached the age | 


energetic 
| of the gypsy 


ernment, and M chigan, Illinois and Wis- 
consin have been considering the subject 
of old-age pensions. 

In alluding to this matter the New York 
Mail says: ** What would it cost to grant 
a pension to every American over sixty- 
five? Notso much as might be imagined. 
There are inthe United States, according 
to the last census,?,083,955 persons of sixty- 
five years or over, and of these about a 
inillion are already in receipt of pensions, 
as civil war veterang or their dependents. 
The Government spent $142,000,000 last year 
in support of the latter, or about $1.42 for 
each pensioner. If it were to grant old-age 
pensions, and apply them to veterans as 
wellas civilians, it would pay every one of 
its three million old people the maximum 
German pension ($57 annually) and yet in- 
crease its total pension expenditure only 
from $142,000,000 to $170,000,000. If it paid 
them at the highest old-age pension in the 
world, the New Zealand rate, it would need 
to spend about $275,000,000 a year, or nearly 
double its present expenditure for war pen- 
sions. If it paid every aged person at the 
same liberal scale it pays its veterans it 
would have to spend about $420,000,000, 
where its total expenditure last: year was 
$567,411,611.”" Here are facts and figures to 
please the most exacting, but we fear that 
old-age pensions in this country are far 
distant. Many conservatiye people seem to 
think that they would drift — near 
socialism. — 

To Resist the Plague ot Moths. 

Important té all citizens and land‘ owners 
in the western part of the State are the 
views of Prof. C. H. Fernald of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, 
in connection with the much-talked of 
gypsy moth legislation. . 

Professor Fernald, who is ‘the great au- 
thority in this State on entomology, said, 
when asked for his views on this matter: 
‘*The matter of the ravages by these in- 
sects has gone beyond the confines of a 
local trouble, and from what | have person- 
ally seen during the past season, I fear they 
present the most serious. problem before 
the people of d. 

“You will recall that in 1900, when the 
Legislature closed the work. of. extermina- 
tion, such had: been the. sucéesr’ of that 
crusade that only colonies 

were to be found at in- 
tervals over the 359 square miles of infested 
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serious feature is the woodlands and forests 
which are already infested. The total 
amount of woodlands in the State as given 
in-the lastcensus is 1,460,995 acres, valued 
at $23,936,362, or $16.38 per acre. At pres- 
ent there is infested 365,265 acres of wood- 
land valued at $9,884,885, or $27.08 per acre. 

** That tells us something of the condi- 
tions in the infested part of the State, but 
now hear these figures for the unihfested 
western part of Massachusetts. In this 
section there are 1,095,725 acres of wood- 
land, valued at $14,014,470, or $12.81 per 
acre, a lower valuation per acre, you see, 
than in the eastern part of the State. 


THE CHEAPEST WAY. 


* “There is no disputing the fact that the 
cheapest way in which forests can be cleared 
‘of the pests is to cut down and burn all 
underbrush and more or less of the trees, 
allowing the more valuable ones to stand 
and be burlapped the following season. 
The cutting and burning costs about $50 an 
acre, as an average, for it is more or less, 
according to the character of the woods, 
but that is a conservative figure. To that 
cost must be added that for byriappiig and 
also for the work of killing the caterpillars 
which assemble under the coverings. That 
entire cost has to be repeated with each 
new infestation. The cost of cleaning the 
forests is more than three times the average 
assessed valuation of the woodlands of the 
State, and beyond question, also far more 
than their intrinsic value, as well. That is 
certainly a most. “outlook, and 
in addition to that we-would have the cost 
of cleaning the orchards, nurseries, shrub- 
bery,/public and private parks, etc. 

~“*f consider those facts significant and 
worth bearing in mind when the matter of 
controlling the moths:is under considera- 
tion. It isa matter of great importance to 
stop the further spread of the moths, and, 
needless to say, the only way in .which: to 
do this work is in such a manner as to 
leave no. opportunity for the escape of the 
insects into new territory... In my opinion 
the property of land owners :in central and 
western Massachusetts is endangered, and 
the people there are powerless to prevent 
their lands becoming infested unless the 
State comes to their assistance and in- 
sures them against loss from moth ravages. 
This can easily be done by direct appropri- 
ation for the suppression of the insects.”’ . 

“How much be — pro- 

fessor?’ ” asked the — 


apple tree. Should such a tax be continued 
for—well, say forty years as an illustra- 
tion, and that is as long as an ordinary man 
would be likely to have charge of a farm— 
his premium for that entire time would 
amount to $11.76. Even that is a smaller 
sum than would be required to clean the 
moths from a small orchard for a single 


| year in the eastern part of the State. 


» ** Wisdom demands that.all land owners 
insist the necessary appropriations be made 
by the Legislature, and that the work of 
suppressing the moth~ be carried on in the 
most approved and economical manner. 

THE TWO MOTH VARIETIES. 

** Because their habits differ, the gypsy 
and the brown-tail moths should be oonsid- 
ered separately. The female brown-tail 
moth flies freely and the female of the 
gypsy variety not at all. This accounts forthe 
greater spread of the brown-tail moth in 
the same period of time. The young brown- 
tail caterpillars are gregarious, and, as is 
well known, hibernate in winter tents at 
the outer Jimbs of the trees, and are, there- 
fore, easily destroyed during the winter 
months. The variety of trees and shrubs 
they feed upon is not so great as in the 
caseof the gypsy moth, and they have never 
caused as much damageas the latter. 


PARASITES MERELY AN EXPERIMENT. 
‘“* You may say that it is true | opposed 
the importation of parasites during the 
State work prior to 1900, but it was because 
at that time the aim uf the State was exter- 


-mination, not merely suppression. There 


was danger then thatthe caterpillars with 
parasites would be kilied and in that way 
all the. imported parasites would be de- 
stroyed. But at that time I urged the State 
authorities, when the extermination work 
was stopped, to import the best varieties of 
the. parasites. The importation of the 
little parasites is a far more difficult task 
than most persons seem to suppose, and 
none but a most skilled entomologist should 
be allowed to undertake such acommission. 
_. “ Even if the importation of the parasites, 
now going on under the direction of Dr. L. 
O. Howard, proves successful, it: will be 
several years:before they can multiply suf- 
ficiantly to form a useful fighting force 
against. the moths. The importation of 
parasites is as yet purely an experiment, 
and in the meantime, and I wish to make 
this point as emphatic as possible, every 
effort should be made to sup — moths 
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William O. Stillman of the American Hu- 


: / —— Association, calling attention to the 
: of. jegislation: 


by.“Gongress. for more 


’ ae transportation of stock, better 


stockyard facilities, and shorter hours on 
the.cars in order to prevent starvation and 
exhaustion. 

** We believe the same result desired by 
the friends of anti-cruelty bills now under 
consideration,’’ the letter states, ‘‘can be 
accomplished without commercial injury. 

** Live stock trains should be given right 
of way over freight trains, and their speed 
should practically be doubled. A minimum 
of eighteen to twenty miles an hour during 
the legal twenty-eight hours should be 
established, which would result in covering 
about five hundred miles. It seems that 
live stock trains are not making more ‘than 
250 miles in twenty-eight hours, much of 
the time being spent on side tracks. Some 
shippers say their cattle lose as much as 
two hundred pounds‘a head in getting to 
market. 

“< Cattle are accustomed to éating a great 
deal of the time. Aside from the bewilder- 
ment and terror of being densely packed 
and subjected to unusual sounds and condi- 
tions, the exhaustion of cattle on moving 
and jolting trains, without food or water, is 
cruel. There should bea radical reform in 
stockyard conditions, to protect cattle from 
the weather, filth and mire. : 

‘* Shippers should have the privilege of 
feeding their own stock to prevent extor- 
tionate charges. There should be a Fed- 
eral inspector in stockyards to see that pro- 
visions of the law are complied with, and 
that cruelty in loading and unloading should 
be stopped. In case five hours is not suffi- 
cient for cattle to rest, feed and recover 
from stiffness, the period should be ex- 
tended. Where shippers and transporta- 
tion companies do not observe the twenty- . 
eight hour limit, improved stock cars 
should be used, enabling them to observe 
this important feature. The history of the 
anti-cruelty movement disproves the theory 
that right of property {s sufficient to cause 
persons to take proper care of their stock. 
It has always been necessary to wage war 
against the owner.”’ 


INCREASED APPROPRIATION FOR EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS. 


A bill has passed the House of Represent- 
atives, which, if it becomes a law, will 
mean that the experiment stations of the 
various States will have an _ increased 
amount of money at their command for 
close study and experiments with subjects 
pertaining to the needs of the agricultural 
interests of this country. Up to this time 
the experiment stations have been receiv- 
ng but $15,000 annually for this work, but 
under the bill as passed by the House, they 
will receive during the next fiscal year 
$20,000 each. The bill also provides that 
the amount allotted to each station, there- 
after,shall be increased $2000 annually,for a 
term of five years, when the annual appro- 
priation will be $30,000 for each. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is charged with the 
proper administration of the law. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has made a 
request on Congress for an appzopriation of 
$300,000 to continue:the work of construct- 
ing the new building for the Department of 
Agriculture. This is well within the limit 
of cost fixed by Congress when it was de- 
cided to‘erect anew home for. this depart- 





ment. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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The Dairy Calf. “ 


At the Vermont dairymen’s recent con- 
vention, held in Burlington, a noted dairy- 


woman from the West, Mrs. Adda Howie 0 
Elm Grove, Wis., kept the audience wonder- 
fully interested and in the best of humor 
during her address on the * Dairy Calf.’’ 

The speaker believed it best for farmers 
to raise their own calves, if determined to 
secure a good dairy. A woman is better 
able to look after raising of calves than are 
men, from the bond of motherhood that ex- 
isted between a womar and a cow. 

Get the breed of cows best adapted to 
your business. If you desire a large 
amount of milk the Holsteins will ffurnish 
it. For cheese the Ayrshires are the best, 
and for butter the Jerseys and Guernseys 
are among the leaders. 

B tter not invest in pure-bred cows at 
first as the average farmer could hardly af- 
ford todo this, but be sure and get a pure- 
bred sire of the best type and lineage and 
then grade up with the best cows in the 
herd. Each timea new sire is needed try 
and get a little better one than the lastfused 
sothat the improvement shall go steadily 
on. 
In the breeding seek first for a good con- 

stitution. Breed especially for the dairy 

rather than for milk and beef. Do not mix 

the different breeds, as this will be liable to 
result in a mongrel instead of a pure-bred 
type of animal. 

A persisteut milker should be sought for ; 
one that gives a reasonableamountin yield, 
and continues it ten months at least. 

Let the new-born calf remain with ite dam 
for at least threedays. This will be better 
for the cow and calf, too. Nature demands 
this, as the first milk of the cow is of the 
greatest importance to the calf in ita inter- 
nal organism. 

Better leave the calf near the cow while 
weaning it, for a few days, for the bene- 
fit of both. Much care should be exer- 
cised in teaching the calf to drink. A 
woman will do better than a man in this 
kind of work, as she is more patient and 
will get the confidence of the little one. 

Feed lightly at first (not over two quarts) 
and three times aday. Begin with the new 
milk and gradually substitute that skimmed 
until in two or three weeks the new milk 
may be left out. Feed milk at about 78°, in 
a clean pail. In a few weeks begin to 
feed a little nice hay and a very small quan- 
tity of oats, as this with the milk will make 
a good ration for the growing calf. Keep 
the bed dry and clean, and the calf com- 

fortable. Have room and sunlight. Calves 
raised in winter should not be turned to 
pasture until the first flush of feed is passed. 

Furnish plenty of water and shade. Do 

- not feed too much grain to young heifers, 
but furnish a good supply of roughage, so 
as to produce a large abdomen, a very im- 
portant point in a large milking and profit- 
able cow. 

Heifers should become milkers at twenty 
to twenty-four months old. During about 
three months previous, give her some suita- 
ble grain ration to help her along toward 
motherhvod and the milking period. Curry 
these heifers, handle them kindly and 
gently, so preparing for the milking period. 
Milk heifers three times a day for a time. 
This will stimulate the secretion of milk 
and be likely to prevent trouble with the 
udder. The first year milk as long as possi- 
ble toward the second freshening, then 
afterward for a period of ten months, if 
possible. Do not drive cows with a dog, 
nor allow them to be hurried when coming 
to the place of milking, as this may prove 
of much injury to Jarge milking cows. 

Quite an interesting discussion followed, 
and all appeared to be well pleased with the 
address, so practical and easily to be un- 
derstood. This lady, it would appear, has a 
large herd of Jersey cows and young ani- 
mals, and talks strictly from experience. 

Vermont. E. R. Towunm. 








Literature. 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 
This book is appropriately named, for it 
sets forth with much fervor and signifi- 
cance the condition of the little ones of the 
poor. It is by John Spargo, who is evi- 
dently in every way fitted to treat his sub- 
ject clearly, comprehensively and in de- 
tail. He has endured the grinding labor 
and hardship of poverty and has suffered 
from the hunger of destitution, and he says 
that nothing that he has written of the toil 
of little boys and girls, terrible as it may 
seem to some, approaches the real truth in 
allitshorror. He apparently presents facts 
carefully collected and without the least 
exaggeration. With some other writers he 
claims that nature starts all her children, 
rich and poor, physically equal, and that 
each generation with some qualifications 
gets prantically afresh start, unhampered 
by the diseased and degenerate past, and 
he remarks that if the theory of anti- 
natal degeneracy is wrong, and we have not 
to reckon with grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers, the solution of the problem 
of arresting and repairing the deteriora- 
tion of the race is made so much easier. 
The fourth division of the book is devoted 
to a consideration of remedial measures 
and the author has confined himself en- 
tirely to methods which have been suc- 
cessfully tried elsewhere. Though some of 
- his suggestions may be thought radical and 
perhaps impracticable they are still worthy |. 
of impartial inquiry. He says that nothing 
short of the socialization of the means of 
life will ever fully and finally solve the 
problems inherent in our present industrial 
system, resulting in strife, bitterness and 
the denial of human brotherhood. So far as 
he is aware, no non-Socialist political party 
has ever included in its programme de- 
mands for such measures as the abolition 
of child labor, the feeding of school chil- 
dren by the municipality, and the mainte- 
nance of municipal day nurseries—demands 
which are inciuded in all Socialist pro- 
grammes. Mr. Spargo is also of the opin- 
ion that the milk supply of every city 
should be made a matter of municipal re- 
sponsibility. The book has an introduction 
by Robert Hunter,the author of **Poverty,’’ 
who counts himself fortunate in having 
had a hand in bringing this remarkable and 
invaluable volume into the -world. All 
philanthropists who are interested in the 
improving of the condition of the children 
of the poor slpould read Mr. Spargo's work, 
which shows the result of searching inves- 
tigation along lines not familiar to the ordi- 
hary observer. It will awaken thought and 
discussion, and will, no doubt, lead up to 
many sadly needed reforms. The volume 
’ has numerous pictures that give emphasis 
to the text. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.50 net.) 
DIARY OF A BRIDE. 
The book will please both men and 
women, for itis a sensible account of the 
experiences of a happily married young 
woman told with no little honest sentiment | 
avd good humor, and with an apprciation of 








OAK TREES BADLY INFESTED. 
This tree in Winchester has 426 brown tail moth nests containing 106,500 caterpillars anxious 
to join the traveling public as they pass next summer. The nests appear like clusters of leaves, 
the young caterpillars are hidden inside, waiting for warm weather.—Medford Publishing Co. 





tivating. The housekeeper and the home- 
maker of this book is a charming little 
woman, who has her own independent viéws 
about things generally, and about Jean 
Jacques Rousseau in. particular. She 
assumes domestic cares in a cheerful spirit, 
and with a desire to contribute to the 
felicity of her life partner and herself by 
those little attentions which make the 
household a real retreat from the trials and 
troubles of the ontside world. The name of 
the author of this genuinely originai and 
inspiring volume is not given, but she is 
plainly one who knows whereof she speaks, 
and writes with a desire to make. matri-. 
mony really a union of hearts.. She writes 
without affectation, and puts her thoughts 


entertaining. The following is: worth ‘re- 
membering: ‘‘ Jack’s gospel is one of.good 
cheer, courage, courtesy, patience and love. : 
He has his faults, and I am not blind: to 
them; but I do not propose to. throw away 
my precicus moments thinking. about -his 
fauits. I shall be much too bu: y attending 
to my own, which are none tod few.’ How 
strange it is that we do not strive harder to 
realize in ourselves the ideal we demand in 
another!”’ In binding and typography the 
volume is as attractive as are its contents. 


Aiea 


into words in a style that is impressive and | 


The beginning was made with. one 
patient anda friend who offered her ser- 
vices as. matron. The necessity for a home 
of this kind was immediately seen by char- 
itable people, who sent donations, and the 
number of patients increased. Dr. Cullis 
had the sacrificing spirit of the true. re- 
former and philanthropist. He continued 
his private medical practice, but devoted all 
his income above his immediate needs to 
the support of the Home. And from this 
small beginning, in 1864, the institution has 
growu, and the estate which it. now occu- 
pies in Dorchester now includes. about . six 
acres of land, beautifully laid ‘out by a land- 
scape gardener, ‘upon which are fine build- 
ings, the whole.property being entirely free 
from encumbrance and eminently well 
adapted for its purpose. “The good’ doctor’ 
has passed on to another and a.-better 
world, but his noble work lives: after him, | 
aud bas blessed and is blessing thousands 
of poor sufferers, who bat for its beneficent: 
ministrations would have died in misery 
and want. : 

- In the consumptives’ home building each 
patient has a bright, airy, sunny room, and 
thereare accommodations for twenty. men 
on the first floor and rooms for the same 
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ue Johnson Seed Potato Co., of Leominster, Mass., write as follows:— 
The yield of our Snow variety potato, as shown by the harvest, cut of 
which appears on page 23 in our 1906 catalogue, was between 450 and 


500 bushels per acre. 


We are perfectly safe when we say that the yield 


was above 450 bushels, and we are willing that you should use these 


figures, if you so desire, 
For spraying this remarkable 
Bordeaux Mixture, THERE WAS 


pe we used BUG DEATH, and 


O ROT WHATEVER WHEN THE 


FIELD IN QUESTION WAS HARVESTED. Thisis important to mention § 
. from the fact that there was so much trouble in general from blight and the rot 
Aj) the past few years and we are satisfied that the way a fertilizer is made up 
aD) has something to do with the potatoes decaying, under certain conditions, 


See Local A, ts or Write for 8 
in’ Agricultural Chemicals 


ial Prices. Dealers 
Poultry Supplies. 


SWIFT’S LOWELL FERTILIZER CO., - Boston, Mass. 








out its charitable purposes, and as there 
are, no doubt, many who would like to 
leave from their abundant means some- 
thing to the institution the following form 
of bequest is furnished: ‘‘I give and be- 
queath to the trustees of the Consumptives’ 
Home, established by Dr. Charles Cullis of 
Boston, Mass., the sum of --...--. dollars 
for the general use and purposes of said 
Home.” 

Contributions. of money and provisions 
and household goods are always in request. 
Packages for the rromotion of the work 
should be sent to Dr. E. D. Mallory, the effi- 
cient and untiring superintendent of Cullis 
Consumptives’ Home, Dorchester Centre, 
Mass., and letters in the interest of the in- 
stitution should be sent to him likewise, or 
to Mrs. Charles Cullis, the devoted General 
Manager of the Cullis Consumptives’ Home, 
560 Blue Hill avenue," Dorchester Centre, 
Mass. 

The Home lost a good friend in the 
Hon. Elisha S. Converse, who died on 
June 4,1904. He was a member of the 
board of trustees for nineteen years and 
a@ constant and liberal benefactor to the 
institution. By the death of the Hon. Wil- 
liam Claflin on Jan. 5, 1905, the Home lost 
one of its charter members and an official 
who had served as president from the time 
of the incorporation of the institution until 
his decease. Mr. Claflin was a practical 
philanthropist,foremost in many charitable 
efforts, a statesman without fear and with- 
out reproach, and a Christian in the full 
meaning of that designation. 

The Hon. Elbridge Torrey succeeded Mr. 
Claflin as president, and Mr. Timothy Smith 
of Roxbury took the place of Mr. Claflin as 
trustee, Mr. William N. Hartshorn, who 
felt compelled to resign on account of the 
pressure of other duties, from the board of 
“trustees, has found. a worthy successor in 
the Rev. Dr. A.C. Dixon of the Ruggles 
‘street Baptist Church. . Theofficers of the 
_Home otherwise include Mrs, Lueretia A. 
Cullis, Benjamin F; Redfern, Rev: L. T. 
‘Townsend, ‘D..D., Alpine McLean, ‘Miss 
‘Miriam B. Means, ‘Thomas Wood, Charles 
C..Ferris, John P;:MePherson, Miss M. L. 
Richardson, George -E, Uoleman, : Mrs. 
Marie C; Mallory,-‘E: D. ‘Mallory, Rev:. E. 
D. Mallory. The members. of the medical 
bourd are Herbert C. Clapp, M. D., profes- 
sor of diseases of the chest, Boston Uni- 
versity School ‘of Medicine; attending phy- 
sicians, Samuel H.::Calderwood, M. D., J. 
Tucker Cutler, M. D., Percy G. Browne, 
M. D., E. P. Ruggles, M. D. The matron is 








number of women on the second floor. 


Mrs. C. M. Torrey, who wisely and faith- 








A MOTH BRIGADE CUTTING OUT NESTS OF BROWN TAIL MOTHS. 
Clearing infested woodland on a large estate. A. familiar scene in the district of the moth invasion. 





(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.00. ) 


THE FORT IN THE WILDERNESS. 

The fifth volume of the Colonial series, 
by Edward Stratemeyer, “ The Fort in the 
Wilderness, or The Soldier Boys of the 
Indian Trails,’’ is a continuation of its 
predecessor, ‘‘On the Trail of Pontiac.” 
The action of the present story is concerned 
with the conspiracy of Pontiac, and takes 
place principally at Detroit and around the 
great lakes. ‘The boy readers of the series 
will find many old friends among the char- 
acters in this tale, including David Morris 
and his cousin Henry, Sam Barringford and 
White Buffalo. The story is as edifying as 
it is healthfully stimulating. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Price, $1.50.) 


The Golden Chronicle. 


The Cullis Consumptives’ Home, which 
began as a work of faith over forty years 
ago, is still pursuing its beneficent way. 
Dr. Charles Cullis was a young physician 
when he,was inspired to start this institu- 
tion through a recognition of the fact that 
there was no place of refuge, save the poor- 
house, for destitute incurable consumptives. 
Mrs. Cullis, ina letter in the pamphlet con- 
taining the- fortieth and forty-first annual 
reports of the Home, says that he had no 
money, but he thought “ 1f I do what I can 
and make a small beginning, surely God 
will come to my help.” For two. years he 
planned and prayed and then began with 
just $300 in his pocket, took a house in 
Willard street, in the West End of Boston 
Proper, and had it dedicated at a small 














the duties of wedded life that is fairly cap- 


gathering of clergymen and friends. 








It receives patients in the last stages of 
tuberculosis who have no one to care ‘for 
them, and are without means to pay for 
hospital treatment of any kind. (wing to 
the limitations of space in the home acute, 
not chronic, cases, receive attention there, 
and thus more people are helped than if a 
different policy were pur:ued. It should 
also be remembered that it has no provis- 
ions for furnishing surgical treatment. 

The Home, as in its inception, is still 
maintained by voluntary contributions, for 
the income from its permanent fund of be- 
tween $14,000 and $15,000 affords comipara- 
tively little’ help since the expenses-are 
about $1000 per month. The enlargement 
of this fund is earnestly desired, and if the 
prayers of its friends are answered, as they 
will be, no doubt, in time, this desirable rée- 
sult will be attained. With increased means 
there would be more opportunities to throw 
open thedoors to the suffering: from. the 
pangs of poverty and the sorely afflicted 
with a disease for which there is alieviation 
but no permanent relief. — 

From the report of Mrs. Marie OC. 
Mallory, the secretary, we learn that there 
are few vacancies in the wards, and there 
is oftena long waiting list of applicants for. 
admission. Not long ago amother and little 


several legacies during the past twelve | dottes 


fully dis sharges the duties of her important 
position. 

The Home is a Protestant establishment, 
but is open to patients without regard to 
creed or nationality.. Applications for ad- 
mission can be made in person to the snper- 
intendent at the institution, or by ‘tele- 
phone (615 Roxbury) between 9 and 10.30 A. 
M., or by letter: Visitors are received from 
10 to 11.30 A. M., and from 2 to 4 P. M., 
Friday and Saturday excepted. Friends, 
however, can see dangerously i}! patients at 
any time. Connected with the institution 
are the Spinal Home and the Children’s 
Home, each located in a building of its own. 
Both do an incalculable deal of good, and 
are additions to tho work of the home that 
| are of an eminently Christian character. All 
the institutions are examples of what may 
be accomplished by mankind through faith 
in a higher power, and they are,indeed,great 
blessings in a crowded city where the poor 
and the suffering arealways with us. 


R. Falton Cutting, president uf the New 
York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tiou of the Poor, announces an offer of 
$125,000 from John D. Rockefeller for a 
hospital for children suffering from tuber- 
}Gulosis. This offer is made with the ander- 
standing that the association will raisea 
likeamount by June 30 of -this year, and 


provided for. 








that the maintenance of the hospital will be | 1 











A windmill of standard make. one that’s sure to be satisfactory, will 
cost you but little more than the other kind, Our 


Steel and Wooden Wind Mills 


are world famous, Celebrated Fairbanks steel mills. Jager Eclipse 
wooden mills, Let us figure on your water proposition. Water pump- 
ing with wind or other power is our specialty, Will attend tothe 
whole job from start to finish and be responsible to you for results, 


Full Line Water Service Appliances 
including Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, Pipe, Tank and Wind- 
mill Towers, etc. Competent specialists always ready to go out and 
make estimates when requested. Catalog free. Write for it. 

Chas. J. Jager Go., 166-8 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. 1. Office, 33 Canal Street. ‘ 


=WATER SUPPLY;-- 
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age of about eight eggs per. day from six- 
teen fowls. A good proportion of the eggs 
were sold for hatching so that the average 
price received for them all was fifty-four 
cents per dozen; the total received for eggs 
was $163.89; dressed poultry, $15.45, and for 
cockerels, $10; value of stock on hand, 
$113.59; total cost, $87.92, which deducted 
from the profit of $302.92 left a profit of 
$215.01. 
This account is interesting as showing 
excellent results from high grade, pure- 
bred stock, with large returns in profit be- 
cause of the sales of eggs and stock for 
breeding purposes. The methods used are 
the ordinary ones advised by standard au- 
thorities. One feed a day is of mixed meal, 
bran, middlings, with some ground alfalfa 
and corn, cut bone or meat scraps. The 
other fvod consists of dry grain scattered 
in the litter. Oyster shells, grit and warm 
water are supplied and care taken to de- 
stroy vermin. Mr. Severance places much 
figure on feeding plenty of meat scraps 


| with the food as a stimulant to egg pro- 


duction. 
FEEDING. HENS, 

In order to obtain eags, it is necessary to 
have healthy, vigorous stock, properly fed. 
In order to do their best, hens should be 
fed grain food, animal food and green food. 
They should be fed enough to keep them in 
good gondition but not overfat,.and they 
should be induced to take pienty of exercise. 
No set rules.can be given for feeding, as 
conditions vary, and there are different 
methods of feeding different breeds, 

A good system to follow fur winter feed- 
ing, the pamphlet continues, is mash once a 
day and grain scattered in the litter twice a 
day. The mash may be fed dry or slightly 
moistened. _When fed dry it is usually put 
in a trough or hopper hung against the 


|-walland the fowls allowed access to it at 


all times. 

The mash fea at the Maine Experiment 
Station is as follows, in the proportion in- 
dicated: Two hundred pounds wheat bran, 
one hundred pounds wheat middlings, one 
hundred pounds gluten meal, one hundred 
pounds corn meal, one hundred pounds lin- 
seed meal, one hundred pounds beef scrap. 
Another mash may be mixed as follows, 
in the proportions indicated:. One hun- 
dred. pounds corn meal; one hundred 
pounds ground oats, one hundred pounds 
wheat bran. 

. FEEDING -YOUNG CHICKENS. 

. Young chickens should be fed a little at 


food alone, there is a great danger of over- 
feeding. Very good results may be ob- 
tained by the feeding entirely of cracked 
grains from the time the chickens are 
hatched until they reach maturity. There 
are on the. market many prepared chick 
feeds, consisting of different mixtures of 
cracked grains, which are very suitable. 
After the chickens are five or six weeks 
old, the prepared chick feed may be dropped 
and the chickens fed on cracked corn, 
cracked wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

If the chickens cannot get grass, some 
kind offgreen feed should be provided. Let- 
tuce and cabbage are very good for this pur- 
pose. Some kind of meat should be pro- 
vided, such as green cut bone or meat 
scraps. Finely cracked grit should be kept 
in a box where the chickens can help them- 
selves at all times. Water should be pro- 
vided from the start and should be placed 
in such a dish that the chickens cannot get 


into it and get wet. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Indications are that the arrivals of South- 
ern vegetables will be large, : Early grow- 
ings were seriously injured by wet weather, 
but there. has been no: frost in most sec- 
tions, and the later plantings are coming 
along well with a good acreage planted. 
TheSouth seems ‘to have recovered from 
the February freeze for most lines of prod- 
uce. Just at present receipts are not large, 
but a great deal of stuff is expected later, 
when the regular season for heavy ship- 
ments  begins.: “Of .course unfavorable 
weather developments may yet. change the 
prospect. : we 


An article in the Washington Star says: 
** Statistics are not at. hand, but it has been 
stated that not less than $100,000,000 is in- 
vested in horse breeding in the. United 
States.” And yet some people say that 
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The event which just at present is mure 
interesting to lovers of good horses in this 
vicinity is the coming Boston Horse Show. 
Present appearances indicate that it will be 
oo the most successful ever held in this 
city. ee 
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Cured Spavia and Will Care Splint. 
ARKANSAS CITY, KAN., Sept. 12, 1904. . 























years which have greatly aided in op 
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EVERGREENS 


We grow millions of evergreens on the 
open prairie in Jones Co., Iowa. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE. 
NORWAY SPRUCE. 

AMERICAN WHITE SPRUCE. 
BALSAM FIR. 

SCOTCH PINE. 

WHITE PINE. 

AUSTRIAN PINE. 

AMERICAN ARBORVITZ. 
PYRAMIDAL ARBORVITZ, Etc., 

All hardy sorts. Our prices with freight 
added, will still be much less than Eastern 
Nurseries charge. We grow Evergreens to 
sell in order to get your money, in addition 
to a good reputation in the East. We give 
nothing away, yet your money will go 
farther with.us because we grow our trees so 
Cheaply. We will send list of all sorts and 
sizes we grow to those who wish to buy. 
Evergreens for Parks, Cemeteries, Farms, 
Lawn or Forest planting. Our trees have all 
been transplanted, and have the roots, size 
and vigor to reset and grow again. We have 
all sizes, mostly 2 to 6 feet inclusive. We 
can supply a train load. Write us today. 

ADDRESS : 

HOYT BROS., 








SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA. 
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Men-tight. Sold to the Farmer at Whole- 
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wo Old 
Colony Nurseries 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines 
Evergreens and Perennials 








A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
grown in sandy loam. Good plants; best sizes 
for planting, very cheap. Priced catalogue 
free on application. 


T. R. WATSON, PLymoutH, Mass. 











a time and often. If they are given ground | 
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—— 25c. in stamps 
or coin. Asa premium with these Bulbs we will d 
FRKE a big collection of flower seeds—over 200 kinds. 


HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. | 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
WANTED 


Within one hour’s ride from Boston on the 
line of the Boston & Maine R. R., and 
reasonably near station or access to electric 
line which can be used. About 5 to 25 acres 
of high land, good old-fashioned house tha: 
can be remodeled. Essex County preferred. 
Desire renting with privilege of bnying or 
will take a reasonable lease. State partic- 
ulars, house, buildings, condition, price, 
ete. Address KENT, Box 2023, 


Boston. Mass. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
W. S. MILLER, TOLEDO, OHIO, 
WILL compile catalogues of Polled Durhams ap 


Short-horns. A bre der of Polled Durhams and * 
life-Jong breeder of pure-bred stock. 























HITE SPRING’S FARM 
GUERNSEY HERD 


Headed by BELL METAL No. 9052 (sire Imp. Islap 
Champion, dam Imp. Belvidera), PETER THE 
‘GREAT OF PAXTA.*G No. 6346, and 
BLUE BLOOD No. 6310. 

Such Cowsas Imp. Deanie 7th. 502 9 hs. butter ; Im). 


Daisy of the Imp. Sundari l7th, Florhat: 
Bala iis wa a Prat har 
100, ete., ete he —— 


Wi at New York State Fair for 1905 comprise ! 
— * firsts, 8 seconds and 6 thirds. Prices 
—— For farther information and INlus. 
Catalogue. address 
— Gat reeis Beles in 
On! 
isto sve: also 15 choice Heifer Calves from 875 to 





ALL WEIGHTS AND SELECTIONS 


CHOICE OHIO HIDES. 


cae — ane selections peersntees . Our new = 
promptly supplying any class of — , 
HIDES, OALF, PELTS AND TALLOW 


C. HAPP, 202-210 Vanoe St., Toledo. 0 ; 
Berkshires. First promiom, era vows, 








— ie WHITMORE, Horon, Mich. 
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The Squab Industry. 


Squab raising, 
will pay a large P 
capital. 

A room 
twenty hens t 
each clear. T 
date one hundre 
that will pay a P 


ly managed. 
—* a very rich industry. 


BREEDING STOCK. 


The selection of stoc 
very important matter. 


ight do not 
par oe Homer pigeons that will breed 


bs that command good prices, 


when : properly managed, 
rofit on the amount of 


5 feet will accommodate 
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d pigeons, or fifty pairs, 
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Note the difference. Cer- 


k for breeding is a 
If you wish to com- 
get anything but thor- 


on buth sides of the question.—Prof. W. M 
Munson, Experiment Station, Orono, Me. . 
THE SMALL SHIPPER SUFFERS, 

-You are doubtless entirely right in your 
views that the small shipper often suffers 
in the sale of his products. Of course, with 
a co-operative organization having a large 
amount of products to market, I can readily 
see that it might prove eminently desirable 
to maintain aman in the market to look 
after it, although in that case it would 
seem to me that he might do at least a great 
deal of the marketing directly instead of 
merely watching the marketing through the 
commission houses.—Fred W. Card, Horti- 
cultural Department, Kingston, R. I. 

IN UNION IS STRENGTH. 

Unsatisfactory experience with commis- 


and a better understanding between ship- 
There is much to be said 


large, fat squa 
and will pay you 
invested. You requ 
nurses and 80 
a second pair 0 
young are out 0 
seventeen days an 
ready for the market. 


for your labor and money 
ire birds that are good 
prolific that the hen will lay 
{ eggs before the first pair of 
f the nest. Squabs hatch in 
din about one month are 
Do not start with 


me instead of having to go to them. 


sion trade was the great factor in the de- 
velopment of our fruit business to that 
point whereby I could attract the dealers to 
Again 
it was one of the determining factors in my 
pushing Franklin-Hampshire Fruit Grow- 
ers Association forward to a successful or- 


common pigeons, 
you will get smal 


-—* st commenced ‘ squab raising 


When we fir , j 
we placed fifty pairs of ‘good Homer breed. 
ers ina pen 12x15, and in one month from 


ime they had hatched out eighty nive 
— 2* “si weeks —* could have 
8.50 per dozen, at least. 
ot — about sixty cents to feed a pair “4 
good breeders a year, and they will hate 
out from seven to ten pairs of squabs a 
year. We have demonstrated the fact that 
there is a profit of $2 @ pc ir per year in good 
healthy breeders. 
BREEDING HOUSE. 
e first thing to doin starting to raise 
ime is to provide a suitable house. Any 
loft, shed or barn gable will do, if it is —8* 
and dry with southern exposure, as it wil 
be warmer in winter. Two and one-half 
feet floor space is about right for a pair of 
breeders. A room 12x15 feet and seven fvet 
high (so you can catch them at any time) 
will accommodate fifty pairs of breeders. 
This will make an ideal pen. ; 
For perches nail some 1x2. inch strips 
overhead along the beams, also short 
perches, where there is room,‘abuut three 
or four feet from the floor. 
If you have fifteen or twenty feet of land 
outside of the house, in front, make a flight 
of 14 iach wire netting of such size as you 
wish, the larger the better, about 12x20 feet 
would do, place a bottom board one foot 
wide around the enclosure, and nail some 
1x2 inch strips across the flight for perches. 
Provide a board about ten inches wide on 
the front of the house outside at the open- 
‘ing for them to light onand sun themselves. 
NESTS, BOXES, MATERIALS. 
The simplest as well as the cheapest pest 
boxes are the common egg crates, with a 
middle partition, which can be obtained at 
almost any market or grocery store at a 
vost of about five cents each. Set them on 
their side areund the room as you wish, 
and be sure to have them about twelve or 
fifteen inches from the floor. You can get 
fifty of these boxes in a room 12x12 feet. 
Each pair of birds will need one of these 
boxes, as squabs may be in one nest, and 
the same pair of birds will have eggs in the 
other. 
Place in these boxes an earthen dish 8 
inches in diameter at the top and three 
‘inches deep. You can purchase them at 
any pottery for about seven cents each, or 
you can use a box six by eight inches. The 
dish is preferable, as it is easier to clean. 
For nesting material use small tobacco 
stems or broken oat straw. It is better to 
put in a box of straw, so they can have all 
they wish. 
WATER, FEED AND SALT. 
Provide a galvanized pan twelve inches 
in diameter and 34 inches deep, with a 
round board top slatted on the sides with 
lathes, sc it will stand about three inches 
above the top edge of the pan and they will 
drink through the openings. 
Give them fine table salt in boxes, not too 


1, poor squabs, and few of 


as the result will be that 


ganization, for in union, in any cause, there 
is always strength.’ My policy for the pres- 
ent will be to encourage the fruit growers 
of our section to produce just as good a 
quality of fruit as is possible, to handle the 
same carefully and pack honestly; then if 
these methods do nut produce satisfactory 
results, it will be in order to evolve some 
plan whereby the growers may bave a 
part in the selling end. I think the great- 
est aid such a paper as yours, or any 
other of like kind, could give the cause of 
fruit growers, would be to strenuously ad- 
vocate that all fruit growers should ally 
themselves with some such association like 
the above. The united prestige of a large 
body of growers would have avery excel- 
lent effect upon the doings of most of the 
dealers in large cities. I think the organ- 
ization known as the National League of 
Commission Merchants is a step towards 
meeting us growers half way. <A copy of 
their preamble I herewith enclose to you, 
and which I must say impresses me very 
favorably. Co-operative buying is entirely 
feasible, and I have wholesale prices on 
spraying outfits which I shall submit to our 
members at our next meeting.—E. Cyrus 
Miller, President Franklin-Hampshire Fruit 
Growers Association, Haydenville, Mass. 


Douth’s Department. 


A BUSY DAY. 
My papa has a little sign, 
Printed in black and gray; 
It’s only just a single line: 
** This Is My Busy Day!” 


And sometimes when I creep to look, 
He’s writing with a pen; 

Or quietly reading in a book— 
He calls that busy then! 


Why, when I’m busy I just race 
Downstairs; then, like as not, 

I fly back to the other place 
For something I forgot! 


Then I slide down the banisters, 
And from the porch I spring 

(Perhaps I tumble in the burs) 
Then go and take a swing. 


And then I race Jack Smith to town, 
Or climb the garden wall; 
Ané though |’m sure to tumble down, 
Nobody minds a fall. 
But if I sat still on a chair, 
It wouldn’t be my way 
To say, with such important air: 
“ This Is My Busy Day!” 
Carolyn Wells, in St. Nicholas. 


a 
>> 


The Oregon Beaver. 


This animal is nearly extinct. It is nearly as 
rare now in nature as it is on the Oregon coins— 
called beaver money—of the early time. All 
early explorers and settlers of the Oregon coun- 
try were familiar with the beaver. The Ore- 
gonian is not sure that any members of the 
species now remain. It was said a while ago 
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them, which the whites so quickly developed. 
One reason was, doubtless, that the Indians 
lacked the incentive of profit; for till the whites 
came the furs had little or no value. - 

But the beaver is now almost unknown. In 
the Oregon country he;is practically extinct. He 
can live no life but that of nature, undisturbed 
by man. For man’s desire to kill, and his eager- 
ness for profit, exerted: upon a timid and not 
very prolific race of animals, has virtually de- 
Stroyedit. Yet there are persons still living in 
Portland who have seen dwellings of the beaver 
within short distances all around the present 
city, if not within or upon the very site of it.— 
Portiand Oregonian. : 


— 





One of Nature’s Tools. 


Growing by the wayside yon will often see that 
stately, spiny looking plant, the teazel, but I 
wonder how many know that it has helped to 
finish many a piece of cloth they wear. 

We are apt to think of a tool as something of 
man’s make, yet here is one of nature’s own,and 
nothing has ever been manufactured to success- 
fully take its place. For ages the teazel has 








SQUABS IN NEST. 





been used for fulling cloth, that is, raising the 
**nap,” and the manufacturers refer to ‘‘ nap 
goods ” thus treated as “ gigged.’’ 

When ripe the dried spike heads are gathered, 
packed carefully inibundles, and shipped in all 
directions to factories. The variety mostly used 
have the extreme end of spikes hooked or curved 
backward. This is called fullers’ teazel. These 
heads form a sort of brush, and are attached to 
wheel or cylinder, which revolves against the 
surface of the cloth, and these curved spikes 
catch part of the threads, and pull them, up, 
making a fuzzy nap.. Thisis trimmed down and 
leaves that soft, velvety finish to the cloth. The 
spikes have strength enough and elasticity, but 
when they come in contact with a rough place in 
the cloth they break, and so avoid tearing the 
material. ‘ry as they may, no one has ever 
deen able to invent a tool possessing all of 
these qualities, so the teazel stands unri- 
valed for that use. The plant as we see it 
growing wild looks, perhaps, at first glance 
somewhat likea thistle, but it really has a dig- 


1640 runs thus: ‘‘ Those who go out of the House 
in a confused manner to forfeit 10s.” Others 
enact that “ All the members that come after 
eight (the House met at eight o’clock in the 
morning then) to pay 1s; and those who do not 
come the whole day to pay 5s; those who do not 
eome to prayers to pay 1s; such members as 
come after nine o’clock to pay 1s to the poor,” 
ete. Still more expensive was it for members to 
go out of town without permission. In 1664 a pen- 
alty of £10 was imposed upon every knight and of 
£5 upon every citizen who should make default 
in attending the House; and a penalty of £40 
upon every member “as shall desert the service 
of the House for the space of three days together 
(not having had leave granted him by the 
House) ; and he shall be sent for in custody and 
committed to the Tower.“ Week-enders had a 
bad time in 1664. 








Motes and Queries, 


POISON IN PLANTS —"L. V. S.“: Flowers of 
the jonquil, white hyacinth and snowdrop all 
possess a poisonous nature, the narcissus being 
also particularly deadly, so much, indeed, that to 
ehew a small scrap of one of the bulbs may 
result fatally, while the juice of the leaves is an 
emetic. The berries of the yew have killed many 
persons, and it is pretty weli known nowadays 
that it is not safe to eat many peach pips or 
cherry kernels at once. The lobelias are all 
dangerous. Lady’s slipper poisons in the same 
manner as does poison ivy. The bulbs seem to 
be the most harmful. Lilies of the valley are 
also as much so. There is enough opiumin red 
poppies to do mischiét; and the autumn crocus, 
if the blossoms are chewed, causes vomiting and 
purging. The leaves and flowers of the oleander 
are deadly, and the bark of the catalpa tree is 
very mischievous. 
CoPPER PRODUCTION.—‘8.”: The world’s 
production of copper makes steady headway 
every year. During 1904 the aggregate reached 
6,613,125 tons, in comparison with 574,740 tons for 
1903, 541,255 tons for 1902, 479,511 tons for 1900, 
399,730 tons for 1897, and 324,506 for 1894—the out 
put has thus almost doubled in the past ten 
years. The United States continues to furnish 
more tha” 50 per cent. of the world’s total. 
Hot BATHs.—‘N. J.” Strasburger has made 
extensive experiments upon the action of water 
upon the circulation of the blood. One result of 
his experiments is that hot baths act unfavora- 
bly upon the heart. People with weak heart, or 
valvular disease of the heart, should take hot 
baths with great caution. The first effect of 
them is to cause the blood to desert the surface 
of the body, then afterwards producing a decided 
congestion of the capillary system. This consti- 
tutes a great strain upon the heart. Many 
people have fainted while taking a hot bath. 
Occasionally a fatal accident occurs. There is 
enough truth in all this to operate as a caution 
to people taking a hot bath, especially such 
people as are not accustomed to it. Those who 
have been accustomed to taking hot baths have 
tortified their system against the ill effects by 











that Mr. L. L. Hawkins of Portland, who, asa 
naturalist, takes interest in all ‘the fauna and 
flora of the country, knows where there is now 
a colony or family of beavers, not thirty miles 
from Portland, but he wouldn’t teil, lest betrayal 
of their retreat might lead to their destruction. 
There was scarcely a more favorite haunt of 





much at first,and plenty of clean water, 
also plenty of grit and oyster shells in 
boxes. 

We find that good, clean, red wheat, 
Kafr corn and cracked corn are good 
staple foods the year round. Use rather 
more corn in winter than summer as it is 
more heating than the other foods. 


birds cannot scatter the grain on the floor. 


Keep everything clean and have plenty of 


water before them all the time. 
SEX AND DISEASE. 


You can easily tell the sex of a bird after 
a short time. They will commence to build 
nests, and the male will drive the hen to 
The male or cock bird is larger 


the nest. 
than tie hen and does all the chasing. 


To mate any pair desired, confine each 


bird in one of the nest boxes for a few days 
with a wire partition between them, then 
let them go together and they will usually 
mate, 

Regarding disease, we do not think it 
pays to bother with sick pigeons. If their 
houses and nests are kept clean and they 
have wholesome food, water and pure air 
you should not have any sick birds and will 
not be troubled with lice. 

Cleanliness is a good prevention to dis- 
ease anywhere. Do not forget to give them 
plenty of clean water for drinking and 
bathing purposes.—E. S. Schmid, Wash- 
ington, D. U. 


Horticultural. 


What Shippers Most Need. 

The need of some sort of an offset to the 
power of the commission dealer, especially 
in his relations with the small shippers, 
was emphasized at detail in a recent edi- 
torial in this paper. A number of com- 
munications have been received, and the 
general subject will be considered at this 
month’s meeting of the Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers Association. Following are a 
number of the opinions which express the 
general sentiments, all of the letters re- 
ceived at this office taking views similar to 
some of those expressed below : 

CO-OPERATION IS ON THE WAY. 

The suggestion is O. K. for a starter. 
Co-operatiou and personal sales are com- 
ing.—T. L. Kinney, Grand Isle County, Vt. 
EASTERN GROWERS MUST LEARN LESSON. 

The recent editorial is largely in accord 
With the doctrine I have been trying to em- 











Phasize for some time. The details must | '* 


be worked out, but I am confident that the 
best development of New England agricult- 
pa: —* come until there is a spirit of 

péeration among those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. The fruit growers of the 
East have yet to learn the lesson of. c0-0p- 
erative marketing as practised on the Pa- 
cific coast. Asa matter of fact, however, 
there would be much less cause for com- 


Feed 
this in V-shaped troughs, slatted so the 


‘| two feet above these entrances for the protec- 


the beaver than the streams of the Oregon 
country. It was the beaver, chiefly, that led the 
explorers and trappers hither. Following the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark, the American 
Fur Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
pushed into the vast Western territory. Furs 
and peltries were the main objects of their 
enterprise. Chief of the valuable fur-bearing 
animals was the beaver. His haunts were the 
rivers and lakes bordered by woodland. A large 
part of North America was his habitat. Canada, 
the upper Mississippi and Missouri regions, the 
territory of the Columbia and Fraser rivers, and 
especially the whole of western Oregon and of 
British Columbia, were his favorite grounds. 
The animal was. always very shy, not prolific, 
and therefore easily exterminated. In many par- 
ticulars the beaver of the Western Hemisphere 
was different from the beaver of the Eastern, 
yet of the same general family. But since the 
historic period began, it never was so numerous 
in the Eastern Hemisphere as it was in the 
Western, at the time of the discovery and till 
long afterwards. 
‘Lhe demand for the fur of the beaver—strange 
as it may now seem—was one of the factors that 
combined to break the way into the great wilder- 
ness of the West; and in its result of primary 
exploration, that led up to settlement, it was the 
most important one. It led the trapper and 
trader from the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
tothe Western Ocean. : 
Swift streams, flowing through rocky canyons: 
the beaver avoided—unless here:and there such 
streams opened out into valleys where there 
were lakes or marshes that could be* controlled 
and where there was timber or brushwood in 
some abundance. Wherethe stream was large 
and deep and swift the beaver could not build a 
dam, nor was it necessary, since the animal 
could not burrow into the banks and establish 
his chamber at a steady water level. Where 
waters were continually swift and uncontrole 
lable, and especially where they were not bor. 
dered by an abundance of cottonwood, willow, 
yellow birch and other favorite wood food, the 
beaver was absent. Where brooks and creeks 
were small, with proper wood growths, the 
beavers were abundant, as well as in the nate 
ural lakes and quiet reaches of the: larger 

The purpose of the beaver in building his dams 
was to maintain a steady water level. That is, 
the object of {the dam was the formation of an 
artificial pond, the principal uses of which were 
the refuge to them when assailed, and the-water 
connection ‘it gave to their lodges and to their 
burrows In thexybanks. Hence,as the leyel of the 
pond must jin all cases have risen from one to 


tion of the animal from pursuit and capture, the 
surface level of the pond must have been subject 
to their immediate control. With this in view, 
their dams were always constructed. The animal 
lived wholly on bark and twigs; its food for 
winter where the climate was severe, Was pre- 


mainly for holding. All early settlers of Oregon 
were familiar with the habits of the beaver. 
common was the animal, indeed, that it was 
possible to miss notice of him. Throughout 





Plaint if there were a better acquaintance 


for nesting because the colorjot the bark harmo. 
nizes perfectly with the plumage of the bird 
and affords what ornithologists term “ protective 
coloration.” 


great benefit to the farmers as they destroy all 
the snakes and field mice for miles around. 
When they are feeding the young, the noise and 
commotion made can be heard at a great dis- 
tance.--Detroit Free Press. 


great difficulty in imparting to a boy pupil at ten 


In desperation the teacher finally blurted out the 
question: “ At least you can tell me why we/ 
study grammar? ” 


| 











end of 


GYPSY MOTH. (Female) 
Brown-tail moth is much smaller and is clear white color, except brownish tuft at 


body. 





nity and character all its own. The heads in 
flower are covered with a fluffy down, lavender 
or white, and as the blossoms drop and the 
spikes appear, until a little later it fairly 
bristles. The leaves, puinted and spiked, shoot- 
ing out each side of the stem, meet at base and 
form a little basin in which is usually water. So 
we have the name of the plant from the Greek 
Dipsacus, meaning thirsty, and many other 
fanciful ones, such as Venus’ Cup, Venus 
Bath, Wood or Church Brooms, Gypsy Combs, 
Clothier’s Brush, ete.—St. Nicholas. 


> 


Heron Rookery in Michigen. 


A notable nesting place of the great blue heron 
isten miles west of this city on the north bank 
of the Kalamazoo river. 
It is notable for the reason that there are now 
only a few nesting places left of this handsome 
and majestic bird in this State, and still more 
notable for the fact that thisis the only rookery 
net located in inaccessible swamps, almost im- 
possible to penetrate, especially for women bird 
students. 
Herons always return to the ‘same nesting 
place. The ones at this rookery have returned 
annually for twenty years past. 
The nests are huge, rude affairs, built of stick 
and twigs of about the same size, loosely placed 
together and forming a sort of lattice work on 
which the eggs are laid. 
They use the same nest every year, simply 
adding more sticks. The eggs number from three 
to four, are of a bluish green color, a little larger 
than hen’s eggs. y 
If possible, sycamore trees are always selected 





The herons during the nesting period are. of 





Studying Grammar. 
A teacher in a public school of Boston once had 





costly to be a member of the British 


—=Jt is 





frequent usage. But any person who is about to 
take a hot bath for the first time in many weeks 
or months, especially if such person happens to 
be an invalid, the bath should be taken with ex- 
treme caution. “ 

EASTER Day.—‘ L.”: All the other movable 
religious feasts are regulated by the date on 
which Easter Sunday falls. It always comes on 
the first Sunday after the full moon, which 
happens upor: or next after the twenty-first day 
of March; and if the full moon happens upon a 
Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday after. This 
year it comes on April 15; in 1907, on March 31; in 
1908, Apri! 19; in 1909, April 11; in 1910, March 27; 
in 1911, April 16; in 1912, April 7; in 1913, March 23; 
in 1914, April 12, and in 1915, April 4. 











The World’s Greatest and Most Beautiful Ever- 
green Shrubs are the 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


or Great American Rose Bay Tree and the 


KALMIAS LATIFOLIA 


No lawn or estate should be without them. They are grand be- 
yond description, and when properly arranged and planted on Lawns 
and Large Estates create all the beauty and grandeur displayed by 
them in their Native haunts in the wilds of the Majestic Allegheny 
Mountains. 

Our stock of this strikingly beautiful Evergreen shrub is the 
largest in America and our supply almost inexhaustible. 

Write to us for our descriptive circular and price list. 

Shipping season will open about the first of March, at which 
time we will be prepared to ship by the car loads. 

Write for our price list and get your order in as early as pos- 
sible, as the demand for these magnificent flowering EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS will be greater this year than ever before. Address 


THE RIVERSIDE NURSERY Co., 


CONFLUENCE, PENNA. 









































VETERINARY 
INSTRUMENTS 


Milk Fever Outfits 


ECOMMENDED by the United States Bureau 
of animal Industry. Outfit complete with 











'ubes 
Sets, Trecars, Clipping Machines, etc. Bannerman’s Germicide 
vention and cure of Swine 


rections, $2.25. Deherners, Teat Slitters, 
——— — 

eme 
sease, Fistula, Old Sores, Mange. Write for catalogue and circulars. * 


HAUSSMANN & DUNN CO., 107 S. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Maplewood Hackney Stud 
Property of FREDERICK C. STEVENS, Attica, N. Y. 


CHAMPIONS OF TWO CONTINENTS. 
Mature stallions in foal, young stallions and fillies of all ages for sale. Here also 


can be found the finest carriage horses, all of them bred, raised and trained at Maple 
wood. Send for new illustrated Catalogue. 


Address E. T. GAY, Mgr., ATTICA, N. WY. 





— ott "pest of uality and biggest size. The t i 
roans of the an size. e three importa‘ 
_ $00 stallions. This ase: importation ein fine shape, tions of 1904 number over 
one for sale. 
borrow the 
— —— one oe Loule the — at the * ernational. | ve 

-A6-8-wagon sort. fact w antee ow intend 
big wide sound draft i — mg purchasers more 


WENONA’S GREAT STUD 


SHIRE, FRENCH and BELGIAN STALLIONS 


OVE third importation of 1904 arrived a few days before New Years of over 100 head of draft 


ons, two years old or over. In this lot were 40 Belgians, 40 French an ; 

Y make a specialty of the big, thick, strawberry roans. We Mave. tn thin ies 
not one with a cold or a cough and 
pered horses year after year for “Aewtan on 
ring out ev year a new champion, and in 1908 


We do not k a few overfed 


ee of our show herd. We 


ons than any stable in 
dges.. We guaranted 


Or we will sell to small dealers and take pay when sold by them, provided good sécurity is given 


ROBERT BURGESS & SON, Wenona, II. 


Wenona is on the Illinois Central R. R. and Chicago & A'ton R. R. 





THE NExT ComET.—" D. J.”: The next im- 
portant comet to be expected within our range 
of vision will appear in 1910. It is known as 
Halley’s comet,and its first recorded appearance 








NEST OF GYPSY MOTH, 


Usually on bark of tree. Nests of brown-tail 
are within leaves on tips of twigs. es, 





was in 11 B.C., since when it has appeared reg- 
ularly every seventy-six years. Professor Pick- 
ering of Harvard writes about the nature of 
comets {n Harper’s Magazine, and describes 


LOGUST GLEN STOCK FARM. 


Our standard is perfection. Our horses are our pride. We have assembled at our barns as choice a lot of 


PEROHEEON and BELGIAN STALLIONS as is possible to be obtained. They were carefully 
selected from strictly representative families and are ideals of their respective classes. ‘rhey have the 
merit, size, color anc quality and are for sale at reasonable terms. If you contemplate the purchasing of a 
stallion you cannot do better than by visiting our barns. Assistance given in organizing stock associations 


Correspondence solictted GEO. W. SOUERS, Warren, Huntington Co., Ind. 





ATLAS REFINERY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
LOW COLD TEST, GUARANTEED PURE, 
AND HIGH GRADE COMMERCIAL 


NEATSFOOT OIL 


PURITY AND 


UNIFORMITY GUARANTEED N EWAR K, N. J. 





what happens when we run into a comet, as we 
occasionally do. Professor Pickering explains 
that the earth has a cometary tall of its own at 
certain times. This tail is composed of those 
great auroras that sometimes envelop the earth’s 
polar regions. : 


Caustic Baleam BRemeved Cancer. 
ToRonrTO, KAN., June 21, 1904. 
The Lawrence- Williams Company, Cleveland,0.: 
I have used Gombault’s Caustic Balsam more 
or less for about twelve years and have had 
much success. The last bottle saved me about 
$14 in my stock, and I fully believe that it curea 





had a cancer on his hand a year before and this 


TLL ad. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


TH? we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
stallions that you will want to 


Don’t wait until some one eise what 
—— 


L. DeLANCEY, .cc mca Northfield, Minn. 


On O., M. & 8. F. O. B.1.& P.andO. W.R’ys. 


want. 
the Jast 
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one was in every particular like it except not 
quite so large. The Balsam did the work and it 
has_now been near eight months ago and no 
traces of itsince. For proof of this statement 
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TELEPHONE NO, 3707 MAIN. 
History repeats itself—Aaron Burr again. 








The live wires were deadly lively during 
the March gale. 





— 
> 


Let’s all goto Labrador. Ice is to be forty 
cents a hundred next summer. 


— 
>_> 


Charley Schwab has been ill, but he can 
afford to pay the doctor’s bill. 








Welcome, Oklahoma! May your star 
* never dim in the American galaxy! 
Advertising on the , buildings on former 
aristocratic Park street! ‘* To what base 
uses may we come at last.”’ 


— 


Now that Princess Ena has become a 
Catholic it is to be supposed that she will 
walk Spanish with King Alfonso. 











Theodore Roosevelt and Benjamin Ryan 
Tillman are no longer out. Everything is 
subject to the law of change. 


a 





Why should there not be whiskey in 
the food bill at Washington? Don’t you 
find alcohol in bread? 


— 
a 


When Mr. J: Pierpont Morgan is in Rome 
he does as the Romans do, and calls upon 
the Pope when he gets an opportunity 








uray isa hard color to wear, girls, but 
then it is fashionable and you’d rather grow 
gray than not try it on for awhile. 
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It costs more to live now than it ever did 
before, but we have got to keep paying our 
bills until we get to the end of our journey. 


— 


February went out like a lion and March 
came in like its cub. This indicates that 
April will be spring-lamb-like in its coming. 








Mr. and Mrs. Longworth were pleased 
with their honeymoon. Quite likely. It is 
the moons that come later that usually prove 
unsatisfactory. 


— 
—— 





You can’t buy oleo“ for butter now 
-without knowing what it is made of. Some 
people, however, think that ignorance is 
bliss. a 


Boston will discourage matrimony if it 
wequires the women employed at the City 
Hall to tell their exact ages. Theodore 
Roosevelt to the front! 





— 
> 


We shall not have another new President 
for three years. In the meanwhile let us 
have as much fun as we can with the one 
we have at present. 





— 


The biggest man in the British Parlia- 
ment is six. feet seven inches in height. 
They apparently grow things tallin Eng- 
land as well as out in Kansas. 





— 
> 


The five thousand dollar Porto Rico 
gift for Mrs. Nicholas Longworth will be 
scooped in in spite of the tardiness of its 
arrival. Better late than never. 

Count Boni de Castellane probably likes 
his children because they will inherit some 
of the Gould millions. Farther than this he 
has not shown himself to be a good father. 

With the Western grain farmers on a 
‘strike for dollar wheat only one stage re- 
mains, the strike of the hired man. That 
would seem close to the limit in ‘‘ modern 
progress.”’ 














How is Alice getting along with the ser- 
vants? We have not heard much about her 
lately. Really, she seems to be an old mar- 
ried woman now. Hope she warms Nick’s 
slippers for him. 

Many of our European steamships now 
sare floating hotels, and when they get over 
that roll that produces seasickness they 
‘will be real summer resorts for the pleas- 
aire seekers who have plenty of money to 
hhave suites with bath attachments. 


Those corduroy trousers of the students 
in Missouri agricultural colleges may not 
‘look so classicas the traditional cap and 
gown, but they are a good deal more ser- 
viceable, and suggest the highly practical 
turn of mind of the present generation. 











Dowie was not a good finandiér. It will 
take $250,000 to save Zion City from going 
to the bad. Meanwhile, we may. inquire as 
to the state of the prophet’s: pocket-book. 
We'll wager a ducat to a beggarly dernier 
that it does not look as if: it had been 
stepped upon by an elephant. 

If foreign potato growers, with a crowded 
population and high-priced land, can sell 
potatoes in our markets after paying a duty 
of twenty-five cents a bushel, there must be 
a lesson somewhere in it for the American 
farmers. If we can sell wheat in easy com- 
petition we surely ought not to buy so 
many potatoes. 








Theodore — * for the last year at 
least, has not been called an accidental 
Presideut, andon the whole he seems to 
have given satisfaction as the immediate 
choice of the people for the office which he 
fills, it must be acknowledged, with great 
ability. No one, apparently, longs to give 
him the hook. 





It is a very fortunate little fact that the 
gypsy moth crawls but doesn’t fly. If she 
did, this most ravenous of insects pests 
would have spread pretty thoroughly over 
the American continent by this time, with 
destructive results almost beyond imag- 
ination, if, as at present, natural enemies 
failed to control the pest. 





The hazing trials at the United States 
Naval Academy discouraged the midship- 
men to such an extent that their recent ex- 
aminations were far from satisfactory. 
Hazing can be abolished without making a 
tempest in a teapot, if the authorities in 
charge at our governmental educational in- 
stitutions look closely after their business. 

Shakspere does not please John Burns, 
the English labor leader, because he caters 
to the aristocracy in his dramas. Well, one 
good Burns deserves another, and there is 
always Bobbie Burns to fall back. upon by 
the so-called common people. He had no 
reverence for a lord, though he did enjoy 
the hospitality of the gentlemen of the Cale- 
donian Hunt in sweet Edinboro town. 








At the Connecticut fruit growers meeting 
eomebody spoke of a new difficulty for 


strawberry growers, owing tu the dust from 
the highways. ihe automobiles driven at 
full speed raised clouds of dust which 
settled on the adjoining fields, and the fruit 
growers in the locality had to take this fact 
into account in selecting locations for their 
berry crops. The dust nuisance is,r. ally 





becoming a serious nuisance in matty ways 
along roads continually traversed by aatos. 
Not the least part of the ‘hafm is that the 
dust comes from the road and must be re- 
placedin the shape of costly material and 
labor. There should be a special State auto 
tax which should go to the local funds for 
support of highways. 
— — oo Se —— 

Lo, the poor Indian has been the subject 
of acontroversy between William Winter, 
the veteran diamatic critic of the New 
York Tribune, and William Brady, the the- 
atrical manager,and just now Winter seems 
to have frozen out his opponent, even if he 
does work for what Brady (with somewhat 
stale wit) calls The Cemetery. Mr. Brady 
may be advertising his new play, “ The 
Redskin,’’ by comments before the foot- 
lights and in the press, but nevertheless 
Mr. Winter has buried many actors and 
managers, and even now is not inclined to 
obey the command of the old song, ** Haste 
thee, Winter, haste away.’’ He writes as 
wellashe did forty years ago, and better, 
as the late John Brougham might say. 

The only source of help for the small 
shipper is, no doubt, the same as that for 
the small buyer; namely, co-operation of 
some kind. The small operator is at a dis- 
advantage everywhere, and more so than 
ever, in these days of consolidations and 
large deals. Shall the small shippet form 
a new society ; shallhe try to unite with the 
nearest large dealers; shall he have the 
help of a special market overseer or com- 
mission under State auspices? Some of 
these plans already work successfully ina 
limited way, others have not been tried. 
The scattered and vccasional shippers seem 
to be wholly unprovided for. They merely 
send off their produce, accept their account 
and check, smiling or grumbling, as the cas9 
may be, and that is the end of it, with prac- 
tically no appeal. Some of our correspond- 
ents elsewhere make various suggestions 
and comments, and certain associations are 
taking up the question. Meanwhile, if any 
of our readers have trouble about shipments 
we shall be glad to do what we can for 
them. 





a 
<> 


A decision of considerable interest to 
those who ship produce by express is that 
of the Texas Supreme Court, which de- 
clares illegal a contract giving a single ex- 
press company exclusive control of the ex- 
press business of one railroad line. The 
decision may not do shippers much good 
even in Texas, as itis well known that the 
express companies work in harmony, and 
this legal permission to compete may not 
be taken advantage of to any extent. In 
other parts of the country the tendency of 
late years has been toward exclusive con- 





tracts between railroads and express 
companies and to discourage compe- 
tition. ‘The express combination is the 


most exasperating of the trusts, because, 
while excluding the public from any real 
benefit of competition, it fails to return the 
benefit that might be derived through act- 
ual consolidation. It charges the separate 
rates of separate companies, heaping charge 
upon charge, but fails to give lower prices, 
which would result either from real com- 
petition or from consolidation. The estab- 
lishment of the parcels post mail system is 
the kind of competition needed to bring 
down express rates. In that event, express 
companies would be forced to combine to 
the extent of giving through rates, or else 
give up a good share of their business to the 
postal department. 





PS 
o> 


A Hard Fight Coming. 


Authorities seem agreed that the only 
safe plan for the victimsof the moth inva- 
sion is to depend for the present on their 
own efforts in co-operation with the new 
State laws. 

Government aid may come at last, but 
much ground has been lost already through 
delusive hopes in this direction, leading to 
@ pause in the State work just at the time 
when success was in sight. If Congress 
finally votes money the indications are that 
it will not be on a very liberal scale. 

The hope of success in fighting the moth 
by the introduction of the insect foes which 
check them in other countries, offers much 
encouragement: for the futurs. But this 
means of relief is by no means a certainty, 
under our climate and conditions, and at 
best offers no help for the present. An im- 
mense amount of further damage may be 
done before the parasite insects and other 
foes of the moths become strong in numbers 
and get into fighting trim. Meanwhile, the 
moth victims must cut and scrape and burn 
tosave their own property and comfort, 
with such help as they can get from the 
town and State. Without doubt the insects, 
especially the strong-winged, brown-tail 
moth, are located to some extent in dis- 
tricts not yet reported. Every tree owner 
anywhere in eastern and central New Eng- 
land should look over his trees for scattered 
nests, the little clumps of dead leaves 
bound together, with the little caterpillars 
alive within. To clip out.and burn the frst 
nests which appear in the neighborhood 
may put off the struggle for one season or 
more, perhaps, until the natural enemies of 
the moth help to keep them in‘check. 

No person who hag not seen the infested 
district, or, at the least, traveled through it 
by train, can possibly realize the condition 
of affairs. He will pass through miles of 
country with its solid ranks of infested 
trees extending in every direction. To 
apprehend the work of the gypsy moth re- 
quires a somewhat close inspection,the nest 
being hidden and dead trees not being con- 
spicuous at this time of year. But the nests 
of the brown tails are the feature of the 
landscape... No tree escapes ; the straggling 
birches in the pastures, the row of valuable 
shade trees, the mixed growth of the for- 
ests, as well as the orchards and fruit trees 
of every kind, each tree is decorated with 
scores, perhaps hundreds, of the queer- 
looking bunches of leaf material. Here and 
there are clumps and lines of dead trees, and 
wood-cutters are removing these as well as 
many of the live trees, to avoid further 
trouble and expense. Numerous gangs of 
men, shod with climbing irons and equipped 
with ladders and long-handled pruners, are 
to be seen at work in every direction. The 
whole appearance of the region suggests a 
hard and costly struggle against odds, and 
such is not far from the truth, yet it repre- 
sents chiefly the work of the least raven- 
ous of the moths, the voracious gypsy vari- 
ety being fought in other ways. ‘ 

The conclusion of it all is that the pest 
should be fought hard, not only in the 
present infested region, but through the 
influence of farmers’ organizations, the 
legislatures and Congteas, until there 
something more like united ort and a 
fairer distribution of the bu . When the 





imported insectfées of the mothi"iqhow 


some prospect of victory, then will. be 
plenty soon enough to relax other efforts. 


meet the actual situation... If you discover 
either kind of moth caterpillers or nests on 
your farm, apply to the local tree warden 
for instructions. 


— 





Milk Supply of Great Cities. 


Surely the Boston milk producers have 
little of which to complain as compared 
with those who supply the city of Greater 
New York. Averaging at comparison as 
well as possible,they get at the rate of about 
one-quarter of a cent more per can, net, 
which means $100 to the man who sbips say 
forty thousand quarts a year. The buyers 
furnish the can, the wear and tear of which 
is quite an item, and they will return them 
clean at a charge of less than one-sixteenth 
of a cent per quart.’ 

The price received tor Boston milk is 
more even, changing at most only twicea 
year, compared with frequent shifting of 
the figures in other cities; changes with 
regard to which the producer has nothing 
to do, unless he can force an advance by 
uniting to withhold a part of the supply. 

In Philadelphia the price arrangement is 
made bya set of easy going gentlemen, 
some of them of Quaker descent. These 
dealers meet once in a while in a leisurely 
way, and fix a price ata figure which they 
think will cause just about enough milk to 
be shipped to supply the city’s needs. If 
more milk arrives than was expected down 
goes the price at next meeting. The pro- 
ducers, about as easy going as the dealers, 
accept the decisions without much protest, 
quite in contrast with the general alertness 
of the well-organized Boston producers. 

So far as concerns transportation the 
average Boston and New York producers 
are about on equal terms, the buyers 
in both cities clearing quite a bonus 
through their ‘‘zone charges,’’ or ‘station 
charges’? for the respective cities. In 
Philadelphia most of the milk is shipped 
without icing on the cars, and is shipped 
directly by producers to dealers. Freight 
is at the rate of three to four cents per 
Boston can, compared with charges at the 
rate of about eight cents per Boston can in 
Boston and New York. The guestion sug- 
gests itself, why,if milk can be shipped 
to Philadelphia from short to moderate dis- 
tances without ice, why such extra cost to 
producers in sections where the summers 
are shorter and cooler? Four-fifths of the 
Philadelphia milk pays no icing charge, the 
idea being that if milk is quickly - cooled 
after milking and put onice on arrival at 
the city, the journey of two hours or so by 
train will do it no harm. 

Without doubt a great deal of Boston and 
New York milk could be shipped just as 
quickly and rapidly as that of Philadel- 
phia, provided the railroads and the bayers 
could be made to change their arrangements 
accordingly. Such a plan, however, would 
be fought by the large buyers, because it 
would let in the small shippers and the 
small buyers on equal terms with large 
ones, and perhaps result in the producer 
selling more of his product directly to the 
retailers and large consumers. 

Right here appears the best apparent 
opening for the organized Boston producers. 
if they ever wish to try handling the milk 
in an experimental way. Let them arrange 
with their nearby producers to ship with- 
out ice as much milk as can be sold on 
lines where prompt transportation can be 
arranged, and let the buyers take the milk 
in charge at once on arrival. While this 
plan could be applied only to the.nearby 
milk it would serve as an entering wedge, 
and would require but little capital except 
that the producers must own the cans. 
They would also perhaps be obliged:to take 
more than common care in drawing and 
cooling the milk, but no reason appears 
why any considerable number of nearby 
shippers may not, if they choose, bring 
about direct shipping arrangements and 
delivery at car early in the forenoon the 
milk of that morning and of the night 
before, or better still, as is already done by 
a certain Philadelphia dealer, make two 
shipments a day, so that the night’s milk 
goes in at once and is delivered to con- 
sumers next morning. Such milk by proper 
advertising might be made very popular in 
the city, and might sell enough higher to 
cover extra cost of collection. In some of 
these directions may, perhaps, be found 
the best opening for organized producers 
toward securing a larger share of the milk 
price and amore independent position in 
the trade. 


>> 





Forced to Cut the Trees. 


The gypsy and brown-tail moths have 
been responsible for a great deal of wood 
chopping this past winter in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. In some places large sections of 
woodland have been cut over, the wood 
taken away for fuel and the brush burned 
on the ground. Around the houses shade 
trees have ruthlessly laid low and wood 
putin the family woodpile to be burned 
when dry enough. 

In orchards many trees that have been 
unprofitable have been taken out, and in a 
few cases, better ones, or those that would 
have borne good fruit if they had been 
manured and pruned properly, have shared 
inthe fate of the rest, as a result of being in 
bad company. Thisis not an unmitigated 
evil, as many such trees had long ceased to 
be useful or ornamental, if they ever were 
either, and were mere cumberers of the 


| soil, but we regret the few good ones that 


have fallen. Firewood will be cheaper next 
season for those who have to buy it; while 
many families have a better supply of it on 
hand than they have had for years, It 
may make prices of wood ‘higher a few 
years later, but sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof, and those caterpillars are evils 
that must be met by severe treatment. 
M. F. AmgEs. 





Protecting Fruit Shipments. 


Since the recent editorial in these col- 
umns on the need of protection for small 
shippers, a number of letters have been re- 
ceived on this subject,and some of them 
will be published soon. It seems to be 
generally agreed that something ought to 
be done to help fruit and produce shippers 
of all classes. Asusual, whensuch matters 
are discussed, we have one or two letters 
showing a commission man’s side of the 
question. One dealer writes that the mid- 
dleman is a necessity, and that the bulk of 
the shipments need no protection. They 
insist on selling their goods direvt to the 
middleman, and he has to pay the money 
for it before he can take the goods. It is he 
who sometimes needs the protection, since 
the shipments often fall short of the stated 
amount, and he has to make the loss 
good, having already paid for thé prod- 
uce. The amount is not sufficient to 
warrant a law suit, and he has to 
stand the loss. Then there are shippers, 
he says, who sell at a specified amount, 
and then if the market goes up refuse to 
send the goods. If,on the other hand, the 





market went down, the — — be 


Meanwhile; there is much to be done. to’ 


-must have been on ice for quite a spell.’’ 


very sure to forward the stuff. Then ether 
is no end of small tricks, this commission 
man ‘asserts, practised by various shippers, 
especially by those who have no reputation 
to maintain, because they make only occa- 
sional shipments. . For this reason the 
small, occasional: shipper. is in disfavor 
with many commission men. No doubt 
there is some truth tn this side of the mat- 
ter, but a system which will protect the 
small and occasional shipper will also in 
self-defence be obliged to hold the shippers 
to a standaid of fair and honorable conduct, 
thus helping to solve both sides of the prob- 
lem. 


in. 





; Apples and Lebor Scarce. 


Only two carloads of apples were shipped ; 
one to St. Johnsbury, Vt., the other to Wis- 
consin, the retail merchants having the re- 
mainder. 

The question of farm help seems to have 
adjusted itself here in favor of the men 
from Poland. They work in the woods in 
winter, and make strong, amiable and rea- 
sonably useful men on the farm. 

Good hay sells at the barn readily for $12 
perton. Fresh eggs sell at twenty cents, a 
fall of fifteen cents in a week. Good cows 
bring from $35 to $50 for choice. Veal 
calves, six to seven cents per pound. 
Young calves from $2 to $4. Dairy butter, 
twenty-two to twenty-five cents. 

Chesterfield, N. H. 
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How to Destroy the Moth Insects. 

(Account taken with several illustrations used 
in this issue frem anew book called ‘* Ravages 
of the Gypsy and Brown-tail Moths,” by permis- 
sion of the publishers, the Medford Mercury, 
Medford, Mass.] 

It is when the insects are inert in the 
form of egg clusters that the best oppor- 
tunity is offered for hand destruction. 
Creosote and crude oil are deadly to eggs 
and caterpillars,‘and one swish of a brush 
dipped in creosote or crude oil will kill 
more moths in the egg state than can ever 
be as easily destroyed in any other stage. 

And in this connection it is well to state 
with a view to economy that Gen. Samuel 
C. Lawrence, in an experience of many 
years, has found ‘‘ that crude oil is fully as 
effective in the destruction of the eggs of 
the gypsy moths as creosote.’’ 

At wholesale crude oil costs about ten 
cunts per gallon, or one-fourth as much as 
creosote, and at retail crude oil costs fifteen 
cents per gallon, or from. one-fifth to one- 
tenth as much as the creosote mixture, 
selling at from fifty cents to $1 per gallon, 
recommended by A. H. Kirkland, superin- 
tendent, in his official bu iletin No.1 just 
issued. 

The formula for the use of crude oil in 
the destruction of the egg clusters of the 
gypsy moth is one table«poonfal of printers’ 
ink to three quarts of crude oil. 

Increased Shipments of Grarn. 


Grain receipts at Boston during January 
amounted to 4,124 664 bushels; at New 
York, 13,047,885 bushels; at Philadelphia, 
7,204,791 bushels; at Baltimore, 9,432,194 
bushels ; at New Orleans, 8,482,075 bushels, 
and at San Francisco, 1,671,529 bushels, 
making a total at these six markets of 
43,963,138 bushels, as compared with 27,686,- 
459 bushels received during January, 1905. 
All markets showed a gain with the excep- 
tion of San Francisco, the increase at Bal- 
timore being the greatest, amounting to 
nearly 6,000,000 bushels. 
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Meat Provisions Lower. 


Beef failed to hold the recent advance and 
only best stock brings top quotations, de- 
mand being slack as is usual at the Lenten 
season. Laimbs are plenty and show some 
weakness in response to luwer prices in 
New York and the West. Veals are in 
moderate supply and hold prices well here, 
although quoted lower in some other mar- 
kets. Demand for choice veal seems to be 
wonderfully active. Some sales are even 
above quoted figure, but these are very 
fancy in quality. 


— 





The Saunterer. 


The same night he saw a man deliberately 
mount the back steps of a house opposite, 
break a window and let himself in by put- 
ting his hand through the aperture made 
and undoing the bolt. Then the Saunterer 
did call for a blue-coated guardian of the 
law, but when that officer came on the 
scene it was discovered that the intruder 
was the man of the house, who had forgot- 
ten his latch-key. 

A man of a philosophical cast of mind 
met the Saunterer the other day and began 
praising the good points of a person re- 
cently deceased. 

*““ Why, I thought you were his deadly 
enemy,”’’ said the Saunterer. 

‘“*SoI was when he was living, and we 
were both in the fight, but now that he is 
out of it I can afford to be jadicial.’’ 

This was a practical illustration of the 
Nil nisi bonum proverb. 

The act drop with the Latin inscription 
used during the performance of ‘‘ Adrea ’”’ 
at the Tremont Theatre is a puzzle to many 
who have small Latin and less Greek, but a 
friend who sat in front of the Saunterer, 
said: 

‘There is one word there that I can un- 
derstand.”’ 

** Which one is it? ’’ was the natura) in- 
quiry. 

**Principer,”? was the response, 
mighty good cigars they are, too.”” . 

An esteemed correspondent sends the 
Saunterer the following true story: A 
young country fellow named Eben, on pay- 
ing his first visit to the city, wandered into 
a fashionable cafe. As he was having some 
difficulty in putting American names to 
French dishes, the waitress tried to help 
him by asking what kind of potatoes he 
would have. 

‘* Karly Rose, same as we have at home,” 
Eben promptly answered. 

Presently a traveling man seated him- 
self at the same table, and when his order 
was served a bottleof wine was.bronght in. 
When Eben saw the bottle, he, supposing it 
common property, helped himself. 

* Well, that’s pretty cool,”’ said the trav- 
eling man. 

“So "tis,’? cheerfully replied Eben, “it 


* and 


Whipping in the public schools. is occa- 
sioning a great deal of discussion, and it 
recalls to the Saunterer’s mind two forms 
of punishment with which he was familiar 
when he was a “kid,” and when heaven 
did not always lie about him in his 
Childhood. One was administered by an 
ancient dame from a bottle. 

She used a spoon instead of the rod, and 
poured into the mouth of the refractory 
pupil something that was as bitter as gall, 
the taste of which lingered on the tongue 
for.a long time. To remove it no water was 
allowed. It had to go gradually much to the 
youngster’s discomfort. Why not make 
the bad boys of. the Quincy School 
take. their medicine instead | of the rat- 
tan? The other method of 


make the rebellious lad stand on a stool. 
Then the ‘‘jolly old pedagogue” of long 
ago would proceed to pinch the legs of the 
culprit, but it always seemed to the Saun- 
terer. that a few strokes of the ruler.was 
preferable to this kind of penalty. There 
were times, however, when: the big boys 
showed fight, and then the master had to 
defend himself. Moral suasion did not count 
in a game of fisticuffs. 

In a restaurant, the other night, a man 
who had apparently taken too much balm 
was dilating on the superior character of 
the people of the far West as contrasted 
with those of New England. 

** Out there,’’ he said, ‘‘a man is well 
treated, but here a dog is better cared for 
than a human being is in Boston.’’ 

** Well, friend,’’ said a Quaker, who sat 
opposite, “‘you must be of the Canine 
breed yourself, for you appear to have been 
pretty well treated, judging by your 
breath.’’ 

Then the laugh went round as a preco- 
cious boy said, 

“* Have another drink.’’ 


— 
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To Boston Milk Producers. 


The time is close at hand for the semi-annual 
adjustment of milk prices and conditions. In 
order to handle this matter intelligently and 
secure to you the best results, it is necessary for 
your directors to know what your wishes are in 
regard to the important points at issue and just 

how far you are willing to go to back them up. 

Any thoughtful man can readily see that uni- 
form prices and conditions must prevail all over 
the territory. Any. departure from this will soon 
break up all organization, prevent the estab- 
lishment of any permanent plan, and inevitably 
lower prices to a level of those who accept for 
the moment a lower.:price, thinking thereby to 
gain advantage by shipping more milk, or ship- 
ping as they please. 

This is a wrong position to take, as it does not 
secure to them any more money, but, on the 
other hand, they do not receive so much, for the 
very fact that they agree to take a good round 
cut on every can for the six months at the start- 
this cut might be held to certain limits if all the 
other territory should stand for restricting the 
supply to the demands of the market, but they 
are not willing to restrict themselves to 
hold up prices for the other fellow to go as 
you please, and the result will be, if this 
continues, the territory that has stood for 
restriction will be pulled down to the conditions 
of those who have lowered the price and stood for 
the go as you please plan, and after all have 
adopted it, what will be the result? Any one 
can answer that question. With the gates all 
open the milk will be rushed in, the price forced 
lower and lower, until the butter business will 
again be considered profitable. 

Boston will consume just about so many cans 
of milk per day at full price. Every can shipped 
in after that is hurting the producer’s cause. 
These are facts, gentlemen, and they are some- 
thing for you to consider very carefully just at 
this time. If you are working for a straight 
pi leo that will allow you to ship all your milk 
just as you please, and that condition is made 
uniform throughout the territory, you will soon 
force the price so low that many will have to go 
out of the business. On the other hand, if the 
rating plan is continued, and that should be 
made uniform throughout the territory, the con- 
tractors should not be allowed to go back and 
pay more money without restrictions to secure 
milk to hold the producers down tv lower ratings 
and unjust conditions. 

Milk producers, this is your business; it is for 
youto say what shall be done. The time has 
come when every milk producer must choose 
which side he will take. Either associate him- 
self with the company through the proper chan- 
nels and do his part, or stand aloof and thereby 
contribute to the positive injury of his own 
means of support by failing to lend his influence 
to those who are trying to secure better results. 
It is your business to adopt the plan that is fair 
and that all parties concerned can work upon, 
and until you all join together to stand by that 
plan, and make it productive of the greatest 
good to the largest number, you can never ex- 
pect to reach any satisfactory standard, and 
until you do ths, the contractors will* run your 
business totheir own advantage regardless of 
yours. 

We are trying to canvass much of the terri- 
tory, but this is expensive, and ought not to be 
necessary. Will you not, those of you who have 
not paid your second installment, do so at once? 
And will not all interested see those near them 
and get them to take stock. 
The Board of Healthis taking quite an active 
part. This is something that must be consid- 
ered. 
The washing of vans, who shall do it, ete. 
The Koapp plan, variations, etc. 
A list of questions will be mailed to each stock- 
holder. Kindly answer them and return at your 
earliest convenience. 
THE REPLIES. 

The following are the results obtained trom the 
above list of questions sent to the producers 
with regard to price, plan of selling milk and the 
subject of clean cans returned to shippers. 
Ninety five out of every hundred replies favored 
the Knapp plan of disposing of the milk. Ninety 
per cent. favored the return of clean cans, one- 
half cent per can to be allowed the contractors 
“ the work. Eighty-five per cént. agreed ona 

ertain price to be insisted upon for the milk. 
Five per cent. preferred to shiptheir milk just 
as they pleased at straight price. Of this five 
per cent., two per cent. would not allow the price 
to be cut in order to secure a straight price.. The 
other three per cent. would be willing to allow a 
one cent cut if allowed to ship allthe milk they 
produced at a straight price. Uniformity of 
price and conditions of shipment shoulda prevail 
throughout the milk territory if the price is to be 
maintained, and it will be necessary for some of 
the shippers to concede to the wishes of the 
othersin order to secure united action. ‘ 
Very truly, 

W. A. HUNTER. 





Clerk, B.C. M P. C. 


Rhode Island College Notes. 


. The poultry course at the Rhode Island College 
of Agriculture and Mechanics Arts 1s progress- 
ing nicely. Eighteen out of the twenty four 
members registered in the first six weeks work 
have remained for the second half. Messrs. D. 
J. Lambert of Apponaug, R. [., I. K. Felch of 
Natick, Mass., and A. F. Hunter of West Rox- 
bury, Mass., have been engaged as special lectur- 
ers, and will deliver lectures before the class 
during the last three weeks of the course. 








——The Hartford County Milk Producers So- 
clety, supplying milk to the city of Hartford, Ct., 
has voted to increase the price of milk sold to 
dealers. The price now paid by the dealers is 23 


cents. per quart in summer and 3}? cents per 


quartin winter. The new prices are three cents 
in summer and four centsin winter. Producers- 
living more than six miles from the city will 
deduct one-eighth of a cent per quart from the 
list. prices. 

——The coal miners admit they are in no post- 
tion to force a strike, owing to the financial 
condition of the union. 


——Montreal has the largest flour mill in the 
British empire. It can turn out about five thou- 
sand barrels of flour a day. 

——New Jersey has about forty-five thousand 
farmers, yet they are only represented by one of 
their occupation in the legislature. 

——Famine conditionsin Japan are being rap- 
idly relieved with the help received from other 
nations. “ The cause of he famine,” explains a 
member of the Japanese legation, “ was the 
enormous quantity of rain which fell last season 
on the islands of Japan. The resulting floods 
ruined the rice crop and the people in many 
parts of the empire have died in large rumbers 
for lack of food. An unusual snowfall has been. 
recurded this winter, and we therefore expect a 
good crop of rice next year, for the water will be 
stored in the mountains to-be ultimately used 
for the irrigation of the rice fields. We are 
marcia. thas Coa ateng eneweey Wika ioiiawed 
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XTRAVIM FEED MOLASSES 
keeps the stock in a healthy condition. 
It helps assimilate other foods, and 
cures indigestion. It produces a glossy 
coat. It will eradicate worms. Ask 
your grocer or grain dealer for XTRA- 
VIM, or send for informa- a L Ag 
tion and valuable —F 
on the discovery and 4 
use of molasses as if A! 
applied to stock. 

BE SURE TO SEE THIS * —WR Se 
=” 
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app : 
nds for all — Fin- j 
est and most complete line in 
the world. Piping of all sorts 
and sizes. Send for catalog. 










we still keep up 
the old habit of giving 
special directions, en 
asked, in addition to those for 
raising each variety of vegetable 
and flower contained in our 
catalogue—sent free. 


3. 3. H. GREGORY 
& 808, 











FERRY S 


SEEDS 


Represent the survival of the fittest. We 
have become the largest seed house in the 
world because our seeds are better than 
others. Do you wish to grow the most 
beautiful flowers and the finest vege- 
tables? Plant the bestseeds—Ferry’s. 
1906 Seed Annual free to all 
applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Most Extensive Grower of 


Grape Vines 


in America 


Intro- (CAMPBELL’S EARLY The Best Grape 
ducer ; JOSSELYN....- - The Best Gooseberry 
f (FAY - « «= The Best Currant 


Small Fruits. Catalogue Free. 
GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia,N.Y 
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Kins. 4 
Bat. Button,» — —— rtulaca, 20 ¢ 
ks Stoc 5 Candytuft, Fortalact 13 ¢ 
Aster, 16 Pansy, 10 4 
Zennia, 12 Sweet Peas. 

Isam, 12 Pinks, 10 4 
Larkspur, 6 Petunia, 10 4 

—— 10 Calliopsis, 8 





Sweet ‘Mignonette. 
All of the above sent to 
ive. address, post-paid, for 4 
silver or six two-cent 

stamps. As a premium a 

> Bhan neem our seeds 
household, we will * > 
a collection of fi ne ¢ 
beautiful bulbs FREE 4 
with Catalogue. 


Somerville Nursery, ¢ 
SomeERVILLE, - MASS. 4 
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STRAWBERRY 


Is a berry you want. There are two other 
varieties nearly as good. Send for my d¢- 
scriptive Catalogues of choice S. B. plants. 
Cc. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 





Special Low Prices 


On high grade K Nursery Stock 
until April Ist unless sold sooncr. 
All stock inspected and fumigate:, 
and cash with order. 

Lucretia Dewberry tips, $6.00 per 
$000; 5000 at $5.75; 10,000 at $5.50; 
15,000 at $5.00 per 1000. 

Asparagus Palmetto, { yr., $3.50: 
2 yrs» $5.00 per 1000; 5 to 10,000 at 
$3.25; 1 yr. and 2 yr., at $4.75. 

Giant Argenteuil, 1 yr., $5.00 
per 1000; 2 yr., $7.50; 5 to 10,000 
at $4.50, and $7.00 per 1000. 

Apple trees, 5 to 7 feet, $16.00 per 
100; 4 to 5 feet, $12.00 per 100. 

California Privet, 12 to 18 in» 
per 1000, $15.00; 18 to 24 in., $20.00 
per 1000; 24 to 30 in., $30.00 per 
1000... 

WEST JERSEY NURSERY, 





BRIDGETON, N. J * 
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The Markets. 
ABD 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIV STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending Maveh 14, 1906. 
Shotes 





and ’ 
heep Suckers Vat Hogs Veals 
one: 25123 2138 











week...5520 3,942 , 
8 week_..479% 2615 23,661 an 
orses, 440 
“ Cattle Sheep Cattle Sheep 
ACHUSETTS Holbrook, Wallace 
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—* At NB M & Wool Co.: 
D M & Wool Co.: Ww Laveck ests 7 
Gordon & iron 
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PRICES ON NORTHERN CATTLE 


, 85.50@5.75 ; first quality, $5.25@5.50; second 
Pome Sp pe third quality, $4.00@6.50; a few 
choice single pairs. #6.00@6.55; some of the poorest 
bulls , etc., $1.50@2.50. Western steers, $4. 10@6.30. 
Store cattle—Farrow cows, $15@2; fancy milich 
cows, $50@70; milch cows, $30@48 ; yearlings, gl0@l5; 
+wo-vear-olds, $15(@20; three-year-olds, 820@30. 

Sheep—Per pound, live weight, 2.50@4.00c; extra, 
4.60@6.55¢ ; lambs, $5.00@7.55. 

Fat Hogs—Per pound, Western, ¢@¢ic, live weight; 
shotes, wholesale, ——; retail, $2.50@7.00; country- 
dressed hogs, 73@8c. 

Veal Calves—23Q@7ic V D. 

Hides—Brighton, l0@l0¢c V Ib; country lots, 9@94c. 

Calf Skins—16@18c # tb; dairy skins, 60@é0c, 

Tallow—Brighton, 8@3gc fb; country lots, 2@2}c. 


P elts—80c@Zl.30. 

LIVE STOCK EXPORTS. 

Two heavy weeks of exports, and in all probabil- 
ity next week will be heavy also; HN@lijc, d. w. is 
the range, except a few very fancy at 12@123c. Sheep 
are quoted at 4@14jc,d.w, The English market is 
overloaded with cattle, Shipments of the week 
‘amounted to 3153 cattle, the bulk Western. Five 
steamers handled the cattle. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Kingston. 
‘dan, for Liverpool, 297 cattle by Swift &Co.; 298 do., 
dy Morris Beef Company; 100 do., by J. A. Hatha- 
way. On steamer Mongolian, for Glasgow, 1245 cattle 
by Swift & Co,; 71 Canada cattle by W. Laveck; 54 
Canada cattle by W. H. Dean. On steamer Cambrian, 
for London, 259 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 250 
do., by Swift &Co.; 100do., by J. A. Hathaway. On 
steamer Sachem, for Liverpool, 803 cattle by British 
Export Company; 625 States and 71 Canada cattle by 
Gordon & Ironsides. On steamer Ottoman, for 
Liverpool, 353 cattle by Swift & Co.; 356 do., by 
Morris Beef Company. 

HORSE MARKET. 


The borse market has been in a fair way during the 
past week. The buying was not active, still quite a 
display of trade was noticed, aad many valuable 
horses changed hands. Arrivals will soon begin to 
increase and the outlook for spring is quite promis- 
ing. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable a good line 
was onsale for drive and draft,and some good bar- 
ga ns obtained at prices within the range of 215@ 
215, weighing from 1200@1700 ibs; nice, well-built 
chunks at $200@2s0. At S. H. Harris’ Sons’ sale stable 
there was alittie more business. The spring trade 
has started in. All descriptions on sate from $120@ 
290. At E. Russell Company’s some good sales were 
noticed in pairs and single as required, $100q@275. 
At Welch & Hall’s was a fair week’s business and 
the trade is improving for light horses and for heavy 
business horses. At L, H. Brockway’s sale stable was 
Sold | carioad of Western stock from $125@27). 


AT WATERTOWN. 


Tuesday at Watertown—Beef cattle rule steady in 
price. Quite arumber of cows, heifers and steers 
‘were onthe market, but butchers seemed ready to 
take the cattle and pay all they were worth,a new 
element on the market buying cattle. O. H. Forbush 
sold 1 cow, of 1170 fbs, at 4c; 3 cows, 2780 Ibs, at 3c; 1 
cow at 44c; | bull, of 1000 tbs, at 4c; 3 cows, of 2530 fbs, 
at 3c; 2 cows, 2§c;3 bologna cows, $1.W. A.M. Baggs 
sold 3 cows, 2700 Ibs, at 33°. 

Fat Hogs—The market is steady at last week’s ad- 
vance, with Western stock at (}@64c, 1. w. Local 
hogs sell at 74@8c, d. w. ’ 

Live Poultry—Arrivals 45,000 Ibs. For fowl. 14@ 

lsc; chickens, 11@l13c ; roosters, 9c; 2-Ib broilers, 22c 
P b. 
Tuesday—Receipts of sheep and lambs larger than 
jast weet. The market for heep is higher by }@jc 
P ib. Lambs show from 360 # 100 tbs to $1.00 ad- 
vance, aud stronger on lower grades. The range on 
sheep is $2.50@6.30. Yearlings, $5@6.35. Lambs, 
45.50 @7.50. J.S. Henry had 10 spring lambs at mar- 
ket at $12 a head. * 

Veal Valves—The market comes within range of 
last week. Anything choice is.snapped up quickly 
at steady prices. For mixed lots, 63@6gc, J. S. 
Henry sold 60 calves, 140 ibs, at 633. N. H. Woodward 
sold 30 calves, 105 Ibs, at 6c. Anything select, 7@74c, 
P hb. 

DROVES OF VEAL CALVES. 

Maine—C. E. Hanson, 4; F. 0. Thompson, 75: M. D. 
Holt, 10; M. D. Stockman, 15; F. L. Libby, 25; E. L. 
Libby, 20; Farmington Live Stock Company, J15; A. 
D. Kilby, 10; Stanley, 5; George Westun, 10. 

New Hampshire—Jones & Moulton, 104; Wood & 
Moore, 100; Hoibrook,Wallace & Nims, 125. 

Vermont—Fred Savage, 110; E. G. Piper, 143; N. H. 
Woodward, 30; A. P. Needham, 50; W. A. Ricker, 326; 
F. 8S. Atwood, 70; J.S. Henry, 50. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 130, O. H. Forbush, 8; 
J. Laker & Co., 4; H, A. Gilmore, 50; R. Conners, 40; 
scat ering, 175; George Cheney, 20; J. Byrne, 16; L. 
Stetson, 21; D. Simon, 15; a. M. Baggs, 25; J. D. 
Neylon, 30; J. O’Brien, 30. 

New York—G. N. Smith, 100. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 


Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on Wednesday: 
Cattle for the private trade are active, but the better 
class of cattle are in moderate demand. There is a 
fair movement in milch cows. Veal calves are 
easier, and hogs are off 3c # fh. Holbrook, Wallace 
& Nims sold 10 fancy miich cows at $60; 3 at 245, down 
to #25, oxen at 4§@ic; 12 cows, 10,740 tbs, at 3e; 9 
cows, 2@2c, N. H. Woodward sold 2 fancy 4year- 
old steers, 4175 ths, at better than 64%, premium cat- 
tle. F. O. Thompson sold 2 cows, $00 each ; 72calves, 
1235 Ps, at 6c; hogs at $6.35. C. E. Hanson sold 40 
calves, 120 ibs, at 6gc: 12 hogs, 200 ibs, at 6%. F. L. 
Libby sold hogs at $6.30; 2 bologna cows, 700 tbs, at 
2c; milch cows, $30@60. E. L. Libby sald 40 milch 
cows on commission, $35@45 ; 10 tops, 860@60. 

Store Pigs—None at market, 

Stock at yards: 1908 cattle, 44 sheep, 24,758 hogs, 

77 calves, 175 horses, Western, 1396 cattle, 2¢ 500 hogs, 
175 horses. Maine, 195 cattle, 34 sheep, 129 hogs. 32% 
calves. New Hampshire, 12 cattle. Vermont, 20 cattle, 
50 calves. Massachusetts, 263 cattle, 10 sheep, 120 
hogs, 502 calves, New York, 17 cattle, 100 calves. 

Tuesday—1903 head of cattle entered the yards 
during the week for home and export trade. The 
market this morning was such as to dispose of the 
stock without much hesitation. Butchers were ready 
to buy and pay rather liberai prices. J. W. Ells- 
worth sold 4 oxen, of 6720 ths, at 5¢3; 2 cattle, of 3¢9u 
ibs, at 4gc ; 2cows, at 3c; 4 bologha cows, $1.75. A.C. 
Foss sold 5 cattle, 50v0 tbs, 3c.. A. Wheeler, 1 cow, 
1000 ths, at 33c ; 2 0f 810 Ibs.at 3c; 20f 850 Ibs, at 2c; 1 
of 930 Tbs, at 2c. : 

Milch Cows and Springers—The cows of last 
Wednesday closed out better than expectei. Some 
75 head were left over. Fewer on the market this 
week, and a better chance for dealers. The quality 
is quite desirable, at $15 @68 a heat. Slim cows at 
$25@35, F. L. Libby sold 2 choice cows at #59 a head ; 
5 at $50 a head; 7 at $35@45. J.S. Henry sold milch 
Cows from $:8@60 a head, unless extra nice. 

Veal Calves—A good demand at steady prices. F. 
L. Libby sold 22 calves, lv0 tbs, at 6gc. J. S. Henry 
Sold 60 calves, 140 ths. at 69c. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


BEESWAX—Crude, 32@34¢; refined W. H. B., 3@ 
31¢; white W. H. B., 4@45c, 


BUILDING MATERIALS—Lime, Rockian4 §1.(5; 


7 


rier, #2.0@g4.00; Cuban, P carrier, 
parsley, New Orleans; ‘curly, @ bdbl., $2.00@2.0; 
do. do. plain, V bbl.. $2,.00@2.50; do. Bermuda. % 
box, 
peppers, Fla.,@ carrier, $1.50(@2.50; do. Cuban, # car- 
rier,$1.25@2 25 ;peas,Fla.,@ bskt., $2.00@.00 ;romaine, 
Fia.,@ bskt., $1.00@2.00; do. Bermuda, ® box, $1@z. 
string beans, Fla., wax, @ Dbskt., $2.00@6.00; do. Fla. 
green, V bskt., #2.00@6.50 


82.00@6.50 . 

Hebbard, @ vbl., $1.60@1.75; do. marrow, ® bbi., $1.35 
@1.50; do. Fia. white, V box, $1,00@2.00; turnips, 
vutabaga, V bbl., 65@8ic ; do. white, bbl., 75c@$t.00; 
tomatoes, Fla,, P carrier, $1.00@6.00; do. Cuban, 


2 

bunches, £2.2@3.0v. 
bles—Cucumbers, Boston, No. }, @ dus., $1.50@1.76; 
do. Boston, No. 2, @ box, $4.1(@8. 00; lettuce. Eastern, 
V dosen, 4q@iéc; mushrooms, P b, WV@sKc; to. 
matoes, P j 
barb, V doz. bunches, in@étec ; radishes, 8 100 bunches, 
$2.00@2.50; beet tops, V bu, bor, Svc. 


extra creamery butter, assorted sizes, 6c; north- 
ern New York, assorted aizes, 26c; do. large tubs, 
26c ; 
orn, 
firsts, 23@25c; do. Kastern, best. 24c; do. Eastern, | © 
fair to good, 21@2%c; ao. Western, trsts, 2@zc; 

creamery .seconds, 20@22c; do. thirds, 17@léc; 

dairy, .New York 
firsts, 20@22c ; do. seconds, I80 90. Storage creamery 
—Extra assorted spruce tubs, 22@2ic; do.extra West- 





1l. .in.,  $47,00@49.00; oak, 
@80.00; do. white, plain, $53.00@55.00; 
chestnut. culled, $22.00@24.00; elm ,$38.00@12.00; birch, 
red, $52.00@55.00; maple, $34.00.948.W0;cedar shingles 
seconds: to extra, $2.10@3.65; laths, spruce, $4.25@ 
4.65; clapboaras, spruce, $°8@43; barn boards, pine, 
8 in., No: 1, B95.00@36.00. 


iao: linseed, 41@48e; olive, S@isc lard No. 1, 39@ 
420; whale, 38@5lc. ‘ 

MOLASSES—Porto Rico, prime, 3@37c P gal.; 
choice to fancy, do., s5@3ic; New Orleans, good to 
fancy, 19@ééc. 

NAILS—Iron nails, $1.75@1.80. 
@1.90 @ keg, Jarge and small lots 

PROVISIONS—Beef: Wwedtrn plate, $9.50@10.50; 
Boston family $10.00@11.00; Pork: Long, clear, Bos- 
ton packed ,$)7.75@18.0v. Boston lean ends,$18,50@18.75 ; 
Western backs, $14.50@17.50. Lard: Boston, pure, V 
, 83@ssc; Western pure, 84 @sgo ; compound, sI@igo ; 
fancy leaf lard, @ 10- pails, 9c. Hams: Boston 
medium, 11@1lgc; do.small, 114@12c ;smoked Western, 
smail,l1¢@120 ;do. medium, 11@11}c ; breakfast bacon, 
12@15c; dried beef, 14@16c, 

SALT—Liverpool in bond, @ bhd., $1.40; do., duty 
paid, $2.00 ;Trapani, bond, $1.374@1.50; Turk’s Island, 
82.40(@2.65. 

STARCH—Potato, $§@3ic; cornstarch,pearl, 1.870; 
do. barrels, 2,020 ; wheat, ¢@5c. 

SUGAR—Cut loaf, 5.40c; crushed, 5.406; standard 
powdered, 4.80c; granulated, in barrels, 4.70c; do. in 
bag, 4.700; bag, yellow, 4.05@4.25c; extra O, 4.06@4.106. 

TALLOW—City, 5@5jc: country, 5@bjc; bone, 4@ 
Sic. Grease, house, 4@ésic. 


Wire nails, $1.85 


50@65cC. 

PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES—Pure dry lead, V b, 3@ 
9c; turpentine, V gal., 7+@iéc; putty, V D. 1é@e; 
plaster of paris, V bbi., $1.50@2.00; whiting @ dD, 
4@ic; alcohol, wood, P gal., 70@7bc. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES—Ground beet scraps, @ ton, 
$42.00@44.00; bune meal, in bbl., $35.00@40.00; sun- 
flower, V D. 5@5gc; barley, P bu., 8 @IWc; buck- 
wheat, $1.25. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKETS. 


BEANS—N. Y. andVt., pea, choice, H. P., $1.00@ 
1.65; pea, screened, $1.45@1.5; de. seconds,$1.40@1.50; 
Cal. white, $2 35; mediums,ohoice, hand-picked,32.00; 
do. screened, $1.50@!.75; geliow eyes, choice, H. P., 
91.63; do. seconds, $1.45@1.55; red kidney, $2.60@2.70. 


E@GS—(Boston Fruit & Produce exchange -offictal 
quotations): Nearby and Eastern faney, @ doz., 
2@zlc; Maine, Vermont and N. H., extra, 18; 
Eastern, Vt., New Hampshire and York State, 
fair to good, )5G@17c; Western, fancy, fresh, 1'g@l6c; 
Western, fair to good, M@Jtc; refrigerator eggs, 
1g@l8e. — 

GREEN FRUITS—Apples, King, V bbl., $4.00@5.00; 
Baldwin,No. 1, @ bbl.,$4.00@4.50; Baldwin,No.2, 8*.00 
@3.50; Greening, #3.50@1.00; Spy, $4.00@6.00; Russet, 
$3.50@1.25; Ben Davis, $3@¢4.0v cranberries Cape Cod, 
choice, P crate, #4.00@6.00; do. do. B bbi., $2v.00@ 
25.00; do. common to good, $16.00@18.00; strawberries, 
So, @ at., 20@s0c; oranges, fair to choice, V box, 
$2.00@4.00. 

HAY AND STRAW—Hay, choice, P ton, #16.00@ 
17.00 ;N0.1,815.50@IJ6 ;N0.2,$18.50@14.00 ;No.3,812@13.00 ; 
fine choice, $11.00@12.00; clover mixed, $10.00@12.00; 
clover, $10.00; damaged hay, $8.00@10.00; swale 
hay, $9.00@10.00. Straw, good to prime, rye, $14.00; 
tangled rye, $10.00@11.00; oat, $9.00@9.50. 

MAPLE SUGAR—Small lots in cakes, i6c. 


POTATOES—Aroostook, Rose and Hebron, V bu., 
60@b3c; do. Aroostook Green Mountain, @ bu., 62@ 
65c ; sweet potatoes, V bbl., #1.50@2.50, 

POULTRY—Prices quoted here represent price 
obtained by receivers on Wednesday. Live poultry: 
Fowls, 123@134c; roosters, 8c. Spring chickens, @ D. 
114¢@12gc ; Fresh-killed: Broilers,nearby,choice,® %,25 
@28e ;fairto good, @ tb,18@22c ;roasters,¢ ibs each, V Bb, 
16@18c ;chickens,mixed sizes,}4@16c ;squabs,choice, V 
d0z.,$2.50@3.00 ;fowls,13@16c ;pigeuns, B doz.,$1@1.75; 
West’n dry-packed, in boxes: large young toms, 
19@2vc ; do. common to good, 17@18c; do. No. 2%, 8’@ 
15c; capons, fancy large, J7c; do. mixed weights. 
15@16c; chickens, choice, large, P tb, }4c; do. fair to 
good, 12@18c ; broilers, 3 to 4 fbs to pair, P D. 16@19c; 
20c; fowls, choice, large, # fh, }4c; do. common to 
good, 12@l3c; ducks, 12@l4c; geese, 10@12c, West- 
ern dry-packed in barrels: Turkeys, choice, young, 
P b, 20@2lc; do. common to good, B hh 16@i%; 
fowls, choice Western, # tb, 13}c; do. choice South- 
western, lic; do. common to good, 11§¢@l124c; chick- 
ens, large roasting, 13@l4c ; do. mixed sizes, P fb, 120 
124c ; old cocks, Llc. 

GAME—Quail, sma'l and medium, @ doz., $2.00 
@2.50; do. choice, $3.00@4.00; grouse, dark, 
V pair, 22.50; wild ducks, @ pair—canvas, 
$2.50@3.00; redhead, $1.75; mallard, $1.25 ;j small, 5@ 


VEGETABLES—Beets, native, @ bushel, 75c; 
cabbages, native, P bbl., 3).75@2.00; onions, na 
tive, @ bu., 75@9s0c ; do. Ct. River, ® 2 bu. bag, 50c@ 
81.25; cauliflower, Cal., P crate, $2.25; celery, na 
tive, P doz., $3.50; chives, @ doz., 75c; .carrots,® bu., 
65c; parsley, @ bushel, $81.75; squashes, win- 
ter, @ ton, $25.00@35.00; turnips, yellow, @ 
bbl., 75@s0c ; do. white, native, @ bu., 50c; do. flat, @ 
bu., 25@40c; lettuce, hothouse, P duz., 50c; string 
beans, So. P bskt., $1.00@6.00; mint, Bdoz., sdc; egg 
plant, @ crate, #2.:5; cucumbers, choice, hothouse, 
P box, BW@15; No. 2, $3,00@6.00; peppers,@ carrier 
$2.50; tomatoes, native, hothouse, P fh, 4c; mush- 
rooms, cultivated, P D. 35c; Brussels sprouts, P qt., 
lzgc; leeks,® doz, 5!c; outdoor cress, @ doz., 35c; 
hothouse cress, 75c ; herbs, assorted, @ doz., 35c ; arti- 
chokes, @ bu., $1.50; parsnips, @ bu:, 60@75c; salsify, 
P doz., 75c ; radishes, hothouse, V doz., 35c ; hothouse 
beets, @ doz., $1.25; hothouse rhubarb, P B, 7c; 
hothouse grapes, imported, P th, $1.25; dandelions, 
V bu., $1.00; beet greens, P bu., 60c. 


FRESH MEATS. 


Beef, choice, 73@8c; light, choice, 74@ic; heavy 
good, 5@6c; good, 5@6c; hindquarters, choice, 0@ 
ioꝶ ;common to good, 6@9e :forequarters,choice,54@ 
6c; common to good, 4@5c; cow beef, country 
dressed, 2@4c; mutton, extra, 9@94c; common to 
good, 6@8c; yearlings, good to choice Western, 
6@8c; do. Eastern, 5@8c; veals, choice, Eastern, 
lWws@lic; do. fair to good, 9@l0c; common, 7@8&e: 
spring lambs, choice, Eastern, V D. %@l0c; do, 


choice, V D. §@)0jc ; hogs. country dressed,B B, 2@ 


HIDES AND PELTS. 


Hides, country, green cows, steers and bulls, all 
weights, V th, 7¢@ec; So. green, salted, 104@10§c ; do. 
dry flint, .... buff, in West, Lig@l2jc; calfskins 
5@12 D, $1.20@1.85; do. overweights, $2.25@2.60; dea- 
con and dairy skins,75(@é0c: horsehides, $2.75@3.75. 

Cabbage: Red, # ton, #20,00@25.00; do. white, Dan- 
ish seed, P ton, $20.00@25.00; do. do., domestic, B 
ton,314.00@18.00, Celery: Cal., # case, $4.00@6,00.Cu- 
cumbers: Fia., P bskt., $1.50@3.00; do. Cuban, # car- 
rier, $1.50@3.10; chicory, New Orleans, @ bbl., 35.00@ 
7.00 ;escarol,New Orleans, P bb1.,85.00@6.00 :caulifiow- 
ers.Cal.,% case,$2.50@%.50: Cal.,% half case, $1.50@2; 
Fla., V bskt, $1.50@2.50; eggplants, Fla,, P box, $1.50 
@3.60; Cuban, P 


OIL—Kerosene, 150°, ® gal, 12c; gasoline, stove, | 


half tubs,extras, 25@26c ;do. firsts, 21@23c; tubs. sec- 


‘last year receipts were 29,971 packages of butter, 


FEATHERS—Hen,® B, 4@70 ; duck, Gwe ; 60086, | 44 Oa40; chickens, P Ib, 19@lée ; fowls, N@lsc. 


So it may be sometimes, but not often. It was well 
enough at one stage of tobacco raising, but will not 
go down at present. 
asked by the early buyers, ‘‘ Was your tobacco early 
or late?’’ If the crop is early the buyer knows that 


50c. winds and rains, which often occur late in Septem- 
ber. If the seed is well sprouted, the seedbed is 
covered in with glass, and proper care is given the 
seedbed, the plants will be earlier by a week over 
those from dry seed, and the grower obtains that 
much at the start over the one who has sown the 
dry seed. He can make a better selection, for he has 
more time to do so. 
him the advantage of selling early, because his 
tobacco 1s well cured when the late is in no 
condition 
be said that 
in the same light to pole sweat as the late crop 
does to frost. 
may be averted by using the proper methods; those 
that are in use by several of the large growers, 
There is not that haphazard risk that will be run by 
the late cutters. The cost for an early start is not 
heavy and the surety is good. The sale of the crop 
is assured over and above the late cutting. Early 
tobacco means early sales and with very little 
trouble. If aman is goiug to raise a crop, why not 
skip some of the chances. ‘Nor do I believe that dry 
seed will produce better tobacco than will sprouted 
seed on land of the same fertility.as is claimed by 
the writer of the article, mentioned ai the beginning. 


and it stands to reason that there is no loss of time 
waiting tor the seed to germinate, for that act of the 
seed has been begnn, and the plants will be plainly 
seen on the seedved befure the dry seed can germi- 
nate. If dry seed is to be sown and the seedbed cov- 
ered with white birch brush, then I: have no argu- 
fe ment to make. Such sowings may answer for late 
common to good. B mb. &@se;- Western, common 00 |. ,-cing over plants. But I pity the fate of such 
seed. Better burn it and trust to buying good plants 
8c, — — of your neighbors. . 


were tobe exported. I think there are but the two 
poorer grades, E. H, Field has drawn his crop of 
eighteen acres (cased) to the New Haven; depot 
today, probably to be shipped to New York. In;Wis- 
consin the buyers are reported receiving the crop at 
the warehouses as fast as possible. There are plenty 
of storehouses yet filied to the roof with).bundled 
leaf that will require some weeks to assort. But 
with the how] of the farmers appeased this work can 
be done mcre leisurely. The market 13 eager for 
anything of the leaf nature offered for sale; whether 
new or old tobacco, it is quickly snapped up. The 
box, $1.00@2.50; horseradish, @ | sty 


do. fair to good, 114@lajc; Wisconsin twins, choice, $ 

le ° 

At Boston receipts for the week were 12.024 turs, 
13,205 boxes, or 757,231 pounds butter, 2086 boxes of 
Cheese, 12,614 cases of egys. For the corresponding 
week of last year receipts: were )2,162 tubs, 35,49? 
boxes, or 459,66 pounds of butter, 1396 boxes of 
Cheese and 12,433 cases of eggs. 

New York, March 14. Creamery, extra, 2/@z2i§¢c ; do. 
firsts, :24@264c; do. seconds, 19@%Jc; cold storage, 
extra, 21@22c; do. firsts,. 18@20c; State dairy, 


onds,)8@2ilc ; lower grades,)5@17c ; Western imitation 
creamery, firsts, /7c; Western factory, fresh, firsts, 
15g@lsc; renovated, 1244@19jc; packing stock, 12@l1éc. 

CHEESE—State, full cream, large and small, col- 
ored and white, fancy. 14@)4jc; du. do, large and 
small, colored and white, good to prime, 134@ligc; 
do, do. common to fair, 11@18c; do, light skims, fail 
made, choice, 11g@llgc; do, do. winter made, vest, 
l0@10}c; part skims, prime, &@S4u; do. do. fair to 
good, 6@8c; do, do. full skims, 3@4c. 

At New York receipts for the week were .... 
packages of butter, .... packages of cheese and 
---- Cases Of eggs. For the correspqnding week of 


13,557 packages of cheese and 42,834 cases of eggs. 

Vergennes, Vt., March 12, Dairy butter, 200220: 
fresh eggs, \ic V doz.; chickens, 1¢@l6c; fowls, 12@ 
ldc, d. w.; beef, $4.00@7.00; pork, $8.0 V cwt. ;veal, 
calves, 5@6c V b, 1. w.; hay, $6.01 @9.00. B ton. 

Waterbury, Vt., March 14, Butter, tub, B, 22@tc; 
Crate, 429@23c ; print, 23@2c; egga 16@17c ; potatoes, 
new, V bu., 65@7vc; beans, Yellow Eyes, V bu., $2.00 
@2.10; wool, 26@0c ; beef, side, 54@é6c; hogs, round, 


8t. Johnsbury, Vt., March 13, Receiptsat Ricker’s 
market week ending March 12 were .. Ibs poultry, .. 
lambs, .. hogs, .. Cattle, .. calves, ... hs sugar, .. 
ths wool. Prices paidiwere: Poultry, S@ic; lambs, 
S2SGGo; hogs, 5@5§e ; cattle, 2040; calves, 2060: wool, 
26c; sugar, 7@8c. Wool lower; hogs high, but in- 
clined lower ; milkers solling slowly. 
St. Louis, Mo., March 13. Eggs, 3c. 
Chicago, III. March 13. Butter market firm at 264c. 
Receipts, 5001 packages. Eggs, lic. Receipts, 13,504 
packages. ; 
Elgin, III. March 13. Official butter firm at No. 
St. Albans, Vt., March 13. General dairy price, 4c; 
selection, 25c ; fair to good, 20@23c. 
Montreal, March 13. Cheese dull, for all sorts at 
1330. 
Philadelphia, March 13. Butter steady; extra West- 
ern creamery, 29c. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY TOBACCO MARKET, 


According to A. D. Shamel’s report upon tests at 
the experiment station at Connecticut the best way 
to sprout the seed is to incorporate the seed with 
moist rotted apple tree fibre. After the seed has 
sprouted, mix with sand to be sown, after adding a 
quantity of dry seed. 

A better way to sprout the seed, I think, is tc turn 
aturf, grass side down. Place on this a cloth of 
cotton, and fold over the seed. Then cover the seed 
with a turf, grass side up, and apply water to keep 
the turf moist. After the seed has sprouted enough. 
scrape the seed from the cloth upon a newspaper of 
three or four thicknesses, after having used a hot 
fiat iron. or sad iron, until the paper is quite warm, 
while one person stirs the seed with a dinner knife. 
An assistant has another paper well ironed over and 
hot. Scrape the seed upon the second paper, while 
paper number one is being heated for the seed to be 
poured upon. So continue until the seed has become 
dry enough to be separated easily. Then mix with 
plaster or gypsum, sheking the plaster through a 
sieve until the seed is thoruughly mixed with the 
plaster, and is ready to be sown. In this manner the 
sprouts are not broken from the seed, and can be 
readily sown, and as evenly as, or more so, than can 
be accomplished by rubbing the seed into rotten 
wood and sand, using the hana to mix. If the seed 
is good I can see po reason to mix in dry seed, if 
enough has been put to soak, the plaster being white 
and the bed damp enough so that it will show. I 
think tobacco seed may be more evenly sown than 
by the use of any other substance to separate the 
seeds. 

The author of the article mentioned contends that 
dry seed will produce better tobacco than sprouted 
seed. This theory rests on the ground of the to- 
bacco being later, and that late tobacco is the best. 


Nowadays the question is 


fat stems will not appear, as will be the case in late- 
cut and late-cured tobacco. With the early cut to- 
bacco there is no danger from frosts or heavy, cold 


The sprouted seed gives 


will 
stands 


to be shown, I know it 
the early cut tobacco 


But at the present time that danger 


Sprouted seed can be sown as early as the dry seed, 


Meyer & Mendelshon are shipping something like 
one hundred cases of scrabs and fillers, and, as chey 
have strapped the cases, it looks as though they 


dition of the scrap market is reflected 





1v0 ths, $2.°0@5.00; kale, Norfolk, @ bbl., 60@75c; 
kohlrabi, New Orleans. P 100 bunches, #3.00@ 
5,00; lettuce, Florida, P bskt., $1.50¢¢3.50; onions, 
Cuban, P crate, $2.00@3.00; Ct., white, @ bbl, 
82.0U@#s.00; Ct., yellow, @ bbl, $1.26@1.75; Ct., red, P 
bbl., #1.25@1.75; State and Western, white, P bu.- 
Crate, 0c@gi,50; State, yellow, @ bbl. or bag, 75c@ 
$1.80; State, rod. bbl. or bag, 75c@B1.25; Orange Co., 
N. Y.. yellow, ,bag, 75c@$l.z5; Orange County 
red, @ bag, 75c@$1.12; New Orleans, shallots, P 
100 bunches, $2.50@3.00; okra, Fivrida, @ car- 
BIW@2.50; 


$1.50@1.75; parsnips, @ Ddbi.,  $1.00@01.25; 


3 do. do green, % crate, 


$1.00@4.00; watercress, V. 100 
Hothouse Products: V 


carrier, 


D.. 2@40c; mint, B doz., @bves rhu- 


Boston, March l¢. Vermont and New Hampshire 


Western, 


large ash tubs, 25§c; creamery, Northern, 


and Vermont, extras. 23c. 








Cement,Portland, $1.67@1.8 ; plasteringhair,No. 1,2§ 
@iie B bh; No. 2, W@ac Bh; boards, 
9 M., 822 00; matchea 


Hemlock ‘ 
ruce. M., $23.W@ * ite} tes, 
24.09 ; Southern pine, edge oa, 0.5; cypress, do, fair to good, 12@isc; Vt. twins, fancy, | 


dairy, 0; do. firsts, 20@2%¢ common to f00d, | ames] 5, 


CHEESE—New: New York twins; extra; 





— 


somewbat locally. 
grade leaf isjhunted ciosely and prices are far beyond 
anything ever before realized. And so it is in all 
sections of the country; inthe West and the East, all 
has been picked up except a few lots which the 
farmers have assorted,and much of that has been 
bought as soon asthe crop wa; cased. It looks as 
though the g: owers never entered the field wiih so 
little to embarrass them in the shape of old goods 
asat the present time. There has always been a 
standing phrase with the buyers that if, you ask 
such a price for your tobacco, why the world fis full 
of good old tobacco that can be bought for less than 


you. 
right in the city,and with no freight to pay. But 
that story has gone with some of the others that are 
retailed to the farmers year after year. Fred Bard- 
well has had his crop about assorted. I have not seen 
any of it, but have been told that hardly a leaf o 
pole-sweat could be found in the crop, 


a good reason—a lack of supply. Of the new crop 
some of the bulk-sweated Pennsylvania tops and 
fillers have been sold. 
Havana seed is offered, but thus far few sales have 
been reported. Thesamp.es show up nicely. The 
idea prevails to some extent that the new Connecti- 
cut crop willbe cheap, several crops having been 
sold at low prices, but in these were found a sufficient 
quantity of pole-sweat that really makes the service 
able tobacco as costly as the good crops, for which 
high prices were paid. The low grades of {all kinds 
of the newcrop are being bought up ‘ong packing 
firms being quite willing to part with the filler por- 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. tion of their crops at the prevailing high prices.” 


Wisconsin refused to sell out its entire very larg 

holdings of last year’s crop at 20 cents,and that 2 
* cents is now being : ffered in Lancaster to the local! |. 

assorted spruce tubs, 260; West | |) vers for the holdings of the 1905 Pennsylvania 


domestic and 3,349,682 pounds foreign, against 921,- 
254 pounds domestic, 5,204,861 pounds foreign for the 
same week last year. Since Jan. 1, /4,730,055 pounds 
domestic and 32:127.405 pounds foreign,an increase 
over same part of 1905 of 6,534,646 pounds domestic, 
a decrease of 14,6]4,264 pounds 


compared gerd on se git pments of 
pounds for corresponding | last . 
— ate, Pine gan or —— — 
or: @blood, 


es a — ‘sndanors, U@Mgo; X, 32@sI0;3 


Every pound of filler or low- 


are. asking for your new crop, and,,that, too, 


Tobacco Leaf: Tho domestic market is dull fo 


Some new Connecticut 


Tobacco Journal: ‘ A New York packing house o 


rop.” 





BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 
The receipts for the week were 1,219,442 pounds 


Total excess 





No. 1 and 3 blood, 39@40c ; à blood and g blood, 39@4vo ; 
delaine,unwashed.32@34c. Combing wool, 3@§ blood, 
0c. Scoured wool—Texas and California. 4v@73c; 
Oregon, 51@78c ; Territory, 62@7s0; pulled, extra, 727@ 
140; fine A super, 645@68c; A super, 60@s2c; B super, 
52@56c ; O super, 42@44c; Canadian combing, 33@34c. 
American mohair, 21@32c; Noils, first,1S@2lc. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS, 


Boston, March, \4. Flour, spring patents, $4.25@4.45; 
winter wheat, clear and straight, $3.75@4.75; winter 
wheat patents, #4.30@5.00; ryefiour, $3.15@4.15; Gra- 
ham flour, $2.85@4.30; oatmeal, ground, $4.85@65.15 ; for 
rolled, 84.40@4.45 ;corn, No.3, yellow, 51(951¢¢ ;No.2,yel- 
low, 52@52}c; oats, No.1,clipped white, 384@s%c ;oats. 
No. 2, clipped spot, 3736; corn meal, bag, 97(499e; 
spring bran, $20@20.50, for prompt shipment; winter 
971.756@22.00: middlings, $20.50@23.50, as to quality; 
red dog,$23.25@4.50; mixed feed, $21.75@23.50 ;cotton- 
seed meal, $30.50@31.00; linseed, $30.00@?1.50. 

New York, March 14. Wheat, No. 2, red, 83§o; 
No. 1, Northern, 83c; oats, mixed, 2% to bbs, 
349@244: ; clipped white, 38 to 40 hs, 33@t0c; natural 
white, 30 to 33 Ibs, %4(@36c; corn, No. 2, yellow, 4x4c; 
No. 2, white, 48Jc. 

Ohicago, March 13. Wheat, No. 2, red, 774@79¢c ; oats, 
No. 2, Wc; No. 3,white, new, 29%@slic; rye, No.2,59@ 
60c; barley, malting, 40@0c: do. feeding, 37@374c; 
corn, No. 3, yellow, 4]}c. 





——The hearing before the committee.on Public 
Heaith for legislation to prohibit the sale of 
undrawn poultry in Massachusetts came to a 
sudden ending when Representative George A. 
Birch of Milford addressed the committee and 
suggested that he was ready and willing to have 
the matter given into the hands of the State 
Board of Health, and, if the remonstrants were 
agreeable, to have the bill referred to the next 
General Court. This was heartily agreed to by 
George F. Mead, representing the Boston Fruit 
and Produce Exchange. As a result the hearing 
was closed and the matter taken under advise- 
ment by the committee. 

-— Milk dealers were summoned into the 
Boston Municipal Court March .6, on charges of 
selling milk not upto the standard required vy 
law. In all there were twenty-four tined, more 
than have Been..before the court at one time in 
several years, besides which one man paid for an 
illegal sale of renovated butter. The samples of 
milk on which they were found guilty have been 
collected by the agents of Milk Inspector Jordan 
since the middle of January. 

——At its regular meeting March 8, Wellesley 
(Mass.) Grange was entertained by Mr. Fletcher 
Osgood of Chelsea with an interesting and in- 
structive lecture on birds and insects and their 
relation to foliage. The lecturer showed the great 
vaiue of our domestic birds in checking the 
ravages of our insect pests, aud urged that every 
effort be used to protect them. The English 
sparrow he considered a nuisance, and urged its 
destruction. A spelling match closed the exer- 
cises of the evening. 

—— Europe takes two-thirds of the exports of 
the United States and supplies practically one- 
half of the imports, 
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(AMES SROTHE 1c, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


& Saperb Edition, Beautifully Mlustrated, 
Kelling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


chapters on The Origin, How to Train 
Pleasure and Breeding, # 
3 1 tion an ql 














Tom,” “A e 


tter,” . 
——— Prisoner,” **Her Wants Supplied,” 
“ Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Siory,” * The Subway Cat,” * A Hospital Cat,” are al 
interest: tales. The volume, aside from be al 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a delightful gift 
k. Edited by Robert Kent James. ; 
‘* No author could be more justified in speaking on 
ois selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
jase James in appearing as an — of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautifu —— ot 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
vuv tneir excellence, to the skill,care and knowl 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera’ 
care, it be in fact,a work that is indispensabie to 
any Owner of one of the valuable and beautifu’ ani- 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 
“Ttcomes from a practical breeder. Prospectiv. 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
eading.”— Country Gent 


r A ry Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
in’ ing d instructive in this book.”’—Schoos 
Education, Minneapolis. 

* It seems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cats will be ~~ to read.”—George T. Angeli, ii Our 


Boston. 

— both for the owners of the 
ra and other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
ti "Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 
olume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 

full of facts, beautifully Wlustrated.”— Ameri 
vator, Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. For. sale by booksellers or 


AMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Boston. Mass. 

















f bulbs, and also asa 
——IJ— be sure to getthem in uins for planting. 
AWN 


8, 250 varieties, 


woop NURSERY, MALDEN, MA 





FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
‘ant Department is established to allow 
these nnd cncmnugsyot sroek, coma, Nrais ota 
one cent per word only 
initials. iNo Display. 





Warren-as Plummer Farm School, Salem, Mass., 

& young single man to work on the farm and as- 
sist inthe management of the boys. One who has 
been brought up ona farm and knows how to milk 
and do geoeral farm work. To the right persona 
Permanent position will be given. 





Crown Lomherue. hatch moar 
i -00 per setting; hai uar- 
anteed. NELSON’s, Grove City, Pa. es sac 





20 Aberdeen Angus Bulls; write for pedigree and 
prices. MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Dei. 





EES and Plants free from scale. New and choice 

varieties. Blackberries, Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries. r free catalogue will save you money. 
MYER & SON, Briageville, Del. 





URE Canada Hardwood Ashes. The best, cheap- 

est and most lasting fertilizer in the wor!d.Write 

or prices and information to JOHN JOYNT, Luck- 

now, Ont.. Canada. References, Moison’s Bank, 
Lucknow, and Bradstreet’s Agency. 





Gamsnian HARDWOOD ASHES—Try this fer- 
tilizer. GEORGE STEVENS, Peterboro, Canada. 





DDING announcements and invitations, correct 

style, finest quality. Prices quoted. VIN 

e NEY, The Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 
LATION ARMY EMPLOYHENE™ DEFARE 
MENT, 124 W. lth street, New York City. 





ERKSHIRES—Combination’s Best 63881—First in 

class and «hampion at = — — Live 
ur year and four spr 

boars for sale. All good ‘omen J. A. LELAND 

Woodside Farm, Springfield, Ill. 





horse breeder; careful an dy, Address H. 


Worse bree young man of good habits, work with 
IRHEAD, R. 10, Saginaw, Mich. 





ANTED—A buyer for 20 registered female Short- 
horns and 2 bulls. All good ones. MAY GOFF, 
North Middletown, Bourpvon Co., Ky. : 





ROSE Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels—$1.25 single 

bird, Zleachfortwoor more Every rremium 

on young stock at the three largest state shows. A 

few prize winners and faney breeders at reasonable 

on — POULTRY FARM, Box 30, Mitch- 
» 1a. 





bag ft Brahma _ Cockerels—Farm raised utility 
. birds. First pen at Polo 1893. Send for leaflet. 
E.L. STULL, Route }, Polo, Il. 





MAumots Blue Barred Rocks still in the lead. 
At E.I. F. show in 1904 1 won $80 


for sale from prize matings, a one —— bing $10 
. rleston, Lil. 





Fos Sale—Toulouse and Emden geese, Mammoth 

Pekin and Muscovy ducks at a reduced price for 

the next 30 days; also red and Ruff P. Rock cock- 

rahma, Black yp cen Buff Wyan- 

S.C.B. Leghorn. 12 Shetland pony stal- 

lions with show records for sale. GEO. A. HEYL, 
Washington, Ill. 





ARRED Plymouth Bock Egas for hatching, Ring- 

lett & Bradley strains. y chickens are large, 

ig boned, well barred. ZS 13, B1.25; 30. £2.50; 100, 

86; 20 years @ breeder. JAMES M. RAMSEY, Mt. 
Carmel, Wabash Co., Ill. ; 





OR . Sale—From prize-winning stock, Toulouse 
geese. Pekin ducks, M. B. turkey toms and W. P. 
ocks; also some choice Poland-China s.-ws, bred. 
They are out of 195 State Fair winners. Write for 
prices. W.J. BERND, New Richmond, Wis. 





OR SALE CHEAP.—A Young Black Percheron 
Stallion—We pe Lae * bone, good action 
and style. G. M. SC OOLEY, ‘armington, Ia. 





ERKSHIRES—Herd boars: Lord Mayor 73484, 
———— Premier 77393, two bred gilts, two 
Bs. . fo: 


opep rty choice fall pigs. Prices low. Send 
ae catalogue. @G. LETTERLE & SON, Harrods 





ERKSHIRE boars for spring service, $15 to 
each; pairs not akin. Scotch Collie’ male bape 
r tered working stock, $6 each. C. H.C. AN- 


‘om 
DERSON & Co., R.4, Carlinvilie, Tl. 


HORTHORNS—Scotch and Seotch-topped bulls. 
Well bred and well fed and = 60 any good 
armer can afford one. Send for bull catalogue. 
W. DUNLAP & SON, Williamsport, O. 








eaienr, choice, pure -Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
either sex. $1.50 each or $15 per dozen. Eyrie 
coops used. Order early. MRS. W. R. THOMAS, 
Anglewood Farm, Route 2, Moweaqva, II]. 


Rover COMB Se are ey —— 
ARP, Mt. Steri fee Te ee 








— — 


OR SALE—Two recorded English Shire stali‘ons. 
On account of other business arrangements, I 





OR SALE—Recorded Pereheron stallion, iron gray. 
foaled Sept, 15, 1902; weight 1900 pounds. Also 
Shorthorn bulls. A. 8. HAWKES, Waseca, Minn. 








pensive thana 


brand, and have the 








all kinds. F 
If your dealer | 












3 do. § Ddlood, 4109820; Ohio and Pa. fine | 
%c; XX.2 DVO), 


‘ THE MARK AND THE MOTTO 


“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After 
The Price is Forgotten” 


. Trade Mark Registered. 


The difference in worth between a 

good tool and a poor one is always 

more than the difference in cost. 
Counting the time wasted in constant 
sharpening and the short life of infer- 
ior tools, a poor tool is really more ex- 
one. 

Whenever you need a tool of any kind, 

it will pay you to bu 


tools are made under this name, and every 
. kind represents the very h 
material, workmanship an 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


tools have been the standard of America for 86 years 
and are the only complete line of tools ever re- 
ceive an award at a great exposition—the Keen Kut- 
ter pe being awarded the Grand Prize at the St. 
Louis 


és, Trowels, Pruning Shears. Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Eye 
- Hoes, Shears, Hair joers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., and knives of. 


not keep Keen Kutter Tools write us 
learn’ where to get them. Send for Tool 

















the Keen Kutter 
t. All kinds of. 









hest quality of 
finish. 
















TO THE HONORABLE ,THE JUDGES OF THE 
PROBATE COURT IN AND FOR THE COUNTY 
OF MIDDLESEX: 

RESPECTFULLY represents WILLIAM A. 

Br ADSHAW of Wayiand, in said County, 
and ANNIE. A. BRADSHAW, his wife, that 

they are Of the age of twenty-one years or u 

wards, and are desirous of adopting Elmer M. 

Creighton of Framingham, in said County, a 

child of Beverly M. Creighton of said Framing- 

ham, in the County of Middlesex, and Katie A. 

Creighton, his wife, which said child was born in 

said Framingham on the twelfth day of March, 

A. D. 1901; that the said Elmer M. Creighton has 

no relauion who is willing to adopt, him, and that 

the adoption prayed for is at the request of 

Gertrude A. Clark, who is nominated jn the will 

of said Beverly M. Creighton as guardian of said 

Elmer, and who now declines to assume the 

trust. And that both parents of said Elmer M. 

Creighton are dece 2 
Wherefore, they pray for leave to adopt said 

child, and that his name may be changed to that 

A a MILLIGE CREIGHTON BRAD-- 

Dated this twentieth day of November. A. D.1905. 

WILLIAM A. BRADSHAW. 
ANNIE A. BRADSHAW. 

The undersigned, being the person nomi- 

nated in the will of said Beverly M. Creighton, 

guardian of said child, hereby corsents to the 


adoption, as above 5 for. 
GERTRUDE A. CLARK. 


' Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLEs £x, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


ON the foregoing petition it is ordered that the 
etitioners notify all persons interested in 
said Elmer M. Creighton to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Coney of 
Middlesex, on the third day of April, A.D 1906, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any they have, why the same should not 
be granted, by serving them with a copy of 
said petition and this order seven days before 
said Court, or if they be not found within this 
Commonwealth, by publishing the same, once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
e seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J MCcINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth aay of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and six. . W. E..ROGERS, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


At a Probate Court holden at Cambridge, in and 
for said County of Middlesex, on the twenty- 
seventh day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and six. 
ON the petition of STELLA L. BERNIER of 
Malden,in said County.praying that her name 
may be changed to that of STELLA LILLIAN 
HADLEY, public notive having been given, 
according to the order of Court, that all persons 
might appear and show cause, ifany they had,why 
the same should not be peaee. and it — 
that the reason given therefore is sufficient, a 
consistent ‘with the public interest, and being 
— to the Court, and no objection being 
made: 








IT 1g DECREED that her name be changed, 
as 5— for, to that of STELLA LIL- 
LIA ADLE Y, which name she shall here- 
after bear, and which shall be her legal 
name, and that she give public notice. of said 
change by publishing this decree once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published 
in Boston, and make return tothis Court under 
oath that such notice has been given. 
GEO. F. LAWTON, Judge of Probate Court. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of ELIZA- 
ETH STILLMAM ROGERS, late of Wes- 

ton, in said County, deceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument, purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased, has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Charles F. Russell, who prays that 

Jetters testamentary may be issued to him, the 

executor therein named, without giving a 

surety on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 

Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the twentieth day of March, 

A.D. 1906, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 

show cause, if any you have, why the same 

should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is —— directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews- 
Fn published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, post-paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh 
day — Fe —— in the year one thousand nine 

six 


ed and 
W. E. ROGERS, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 


At a Probate Court holden.in Cambridge, in 
and for said County of Middlesex, on the 
twenty-seventh day of February, inthe year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 


six. 
ON the petition of PERLEY J. BERNIER of 
Malden, in said County, by Steila L.Bernier, 
his mother and next friend, praying that_ his 
name La 4 be changed to that uf PERLEY 
JOHNSON HADLEY, public notice having been 
given. according to the order of Court, that all 
persons might appear and show cause, if any they 
had, why the same should not be granted, and it 
appearing that the reason given therefor. ts suffi- 
cient,and consistent with the public interest, 
and — satisfactory to the Court, and no 
objection being mace: 
T IS DECREED that his name be changed, as 
ye ed for, to that of PERLEY JOHNSON 
ADLEY, which name he shall hereafter: bear, 
and which shall be his legal name, and that he 
give public notice of said change by publishing 
this decree once in each week, for three’ succes- 
sive weeks, Jn the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, & fi 








notice has hoen ger 
GEO. F. LAWTON, Judge of Probate Court. 


Comfifioawealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDULESEX, 88. 


At a Probate Court holden at Cambridge, in 
and for said County of. Middlesex, on the 
twentythird day of — in the year of 
our Losd one thousand nine hundred and six. 

N the petition of MARION FRANCES COR- 

BETT and RUTH ASHLEY CORBETT of 

Malden, in said County, by Almeda F. Cree, 
their next friend, praying that their names 
may be changed to those of MARION FRANCES 
CREE and RUT@ ASHLEY CREE, public notice 
having: been. given, according to the order of 
Court, that all persons might appear, and show 
cause, if any they had,-why,the same should not 
be granted, and it appearing that the reason 

iven therefor is sufficient, and consistent with 
the public interest, and being:satisfactory to the 
Court and@ no objection being made: 
IT Is DECREED that their names be changed, 
respectively, as prayed for. to thuse of MARION 
FRANCES CREE and RUTH ASHLEY CREE, 
which names they shall, respectively, hereafter 
bear, and which shal be their legal names, and 
that they give public notice of said changes by 
publishing this deeree once in each week, for 
three successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in Boston, 
and make return to this Court under oath that 
such notice has been given. 

CHARLES J. McINTIRE, 
Judge of Probate Court. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of HARRIET 
. DANIELS, late of Holliston, in said County, 
deceased 
HEREAS, a certain instrument, purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sai 








deceased, has m presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Willis A. Kingsbury, who prays that 
letters tes be issued to h 


granted. : 

And said petitioner is ger directed to give 

blic notice thereof by publishing this cita- 
on once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
eation to be one day, at least, before said urt, 
and by mailing, po-t-paid, or delivering a copy of 
this citation to all known persons interested in 
the estate thirty davs. at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh 
day of. February, in the year one thou<and nine 
hundred andsix. W.E. ROGERS, Register. 


SHORT-HORNS 
FOR, SALE. 


HEIFERS. COWS AND BRED 
TO IMPORTED BULL. 








ALBERT M. RAWLINS, . Springfield, Ohio 








Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 


CHILD’S KNEE LEGGINGS. 
(Enitted.) 





Procure two skeins of white German- 


town zephyr. Two fine bone needles. 

Cast on 51 stitches, knit 2 plain, purl 2 
alternately for 15 rows. 

Knit 2 rows plain. 

Knit 1 row of holes for cord or elastic. 

Knit 2 rows plain. 

Seventeen plain, then 7 purl, 3 plain, 7 
purl, 1 plain, turn, knit back 1 plain, 7 purl, 
3 plain, 7 purl,2 plain, turn, knit back. 
Continue in this way, adding one stitch at 
the end of each needle until the 51 stitches 
are complete. Reverse the design every 
4th ridge. 

Knit 8 blocks more. 

Then (*) 4 plain, purl 3,9 plain, purl 3, 
12 plain, purl 3, 9 plain, purl 3, 4 plain, 3 
plain, purl 1, 3 plain, purl 9, 3 plain, purl 1, 
10 plain, purl 1, 3 plain, purl 9, 3 plain, purl 
1, 3 plain, repeat from (*). 

Knit 4, purl 3, take another needle and 
knit 3 very loosely on to the work. 

Knit 3 stitches with the first needle. 
Place the extra needle with its stitches back 
of first needle, knit 3 more with the first 
needle, and with the same needle knit off 
the 3 stitches on the extra needle, to form 
the twist of the braid. Now (*) purl 3, 12 
plain, purl 3, and repeat from (*) between 
the twists, purl 3, 4 plain. 

sth row—Three plain, purl 1, 3 plain, purl 
9, 3 plain, purl 1, 10 plain, purl 1,3 plain, 
purl 9, 3 plain, purl ?, 3 plain. 

Repeat from first row of braid uutil there 
are 18 rows at the middle portion of the 
front. 

Instep—Knit the 12 stitches in the centre 
back and forth for 8 rows or ridges. Pick 
up all the stitches round the sides and front 
and knit 5 rows plain, bind off. 

Eva M. NILES. 


— 


Modern Hosiery Fragile. 

Whatever else we have improved in in 
these modern days, we have not improved 
with experience in the making of stockings. 
Hosiery is the bane of the life of the mother 
of a household now ; not that it isn’t pretty 
enough, not that it isn’t cheap enough, 
when it comes to that, but that it does not 
wear. 

What is the reason for the fragility of 
the stockings she cannot, of course, deter- 
mine (it may be that the dye which is used 
has a constituent which eats the thread) ; 
she only knows that her darning basket is 
piled high all the time, and that some of the 
specimens which find their way to it are so 
ragged that by no possibility can they be 
reclaimed. 

The young woman who goes down town 
to buy anew pair of boots puts on a per- 
fectly fresh and unworn pair of stockings. 
She walks eight or ten blocks, say, and 
when she reaches the shup and the sales- 
woman takes off her boot to try on the new 
one she finds, to her horror, that her stock- 
ing has a hole in it. 

She apologizes, and the clerk laughs. 
** Don’t you care,” she says. ‘* I seldom try 
a shoe on any one who hasn’t at least one 
hole in her hose nowadays. Seems like the 
best of ’em don’t last long.”’ 

The best do not. The best are thin, very 
thin, and they last almost as long as tissue 
paper would in the sme place and exposed 
to the same wear and tear. 

Once there was a young woman who 
wore a beautiful pair of stockings down 
town to ak accompaniment of pumps. The 
stockings had pink roses embroidered up 
and down on them, and the girl was really 
very proud until she reached home and 
found the pump had wornahole in the 
back of one of them, ina place where it 
could be plainly seen when she held up her 
frock. 

The mothers of small boys are perfectly 
desperate about this state of affairs. 

“Time was,” they say, ‘““when Johnnie 
could wear a pair of stockings two days 
without their falling to pieces. Now I 
spend my days and nights darning, and 
still can’t keep him decently shod.” 

The salespeople in the shops are more 
hurt than angry when a customer asks 
them what’s the matter with the modern 
stockings. 

.“*We think they’re lovely,” they say. 
** We don’t have any trouble with ours.” 

One woman who walks very little de- 
clares that she spends more for stockings a 
year than for anything else in her ward- 
robe in proportion. She buys at least four 
pairsa month. She pays fifty cents a pair 
for hers, and so the whole cost is some- 
thing like twenty-six dollars a year—en- 

tirely too much for a person with a moder- 
te income, as any one will agree. 

Wh « we need now is not airships, but 
stoc ‘ngs which will wear, and the atten- 
tion of inventors is respectfully directed to 
thatward, with the hope that some remedy 
can be found for the congested darning 
basket.—Baltimore News. 


— 
<> 








Life in the Harem. 


The ordinary idea of a harem probably 
accords little with the picture of life behind 
the cafesses or screens covering the win- 
dows of the seraglio presented by Mrs. L. 
Parks-Richard in a lecture at the Waldorf- 
Astoria recently. In the first place, Mrs. 
Richards stated that there was as a rule 
only one wife in the harem. 

“Polygamy is practically non-existent 
among the Turks,’’ said Mrs. Richards. 
**The law allows a man four wives, but 
makes itso difficult for him to take a second 
one by requiring him to provide for her ex- 
actly as he did for the first that it is seldom 
done. Besides, among the upper classes 
polygamy is not considered good form. I 
heard of halfa dozen Turks who had two 
wives while I was in Constantinople, and of 
one, who had four, but these are rare ex- 
ceptions. 

‘* The crowd of women found in a Turk 
ish harem is made up of servants, slaves 
and female dependents. No Turk ever lets 
a relative suffer while he has a roof over his 
head, and every great house has numbers of 
such dependents, both male and female.” 

Neither is the life of the harem dull, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Richards. No man ever 
enters it except the husband, son, father or 
brotber of the mistress, but she may receive 
women friends and go to see them. 

The relation of the inmates of the harem 
to one another Mrs. Richards found very 
beautiful. Children were great pets, she 
said, and servants and slaves were treated 
with great consideration. Slaves are often 
treated like members of the family, may 
marrya son of the house,and are much 
sought in marriage by men for the purpose 
- avoiding complications with (mothers-in- 

Ww. 

** The Sultan’s harem,”’ said Mrs. Rich- 
ards, ‘‘ is composed entirely of slaves, as 
the law forbids members of the imperial 
family from marrying into the great houses 
of the realm, lest the latter be made too 
powerful.”’ 


« 


CUTTING AND BURNING NESTS OF THE GYPSY AND BROWN TAIL MOTHS. 





A force of seventy men destroying the infested trees and brush; often the cheapest way to get rid of the pests. 





‘ond, is quite satisfied with her lot, while 
that of the European woman is regarded 
with horror by the most enlightened Turks. 
‘it is true,’? said a Turkish official of 
high rank and much culture, * that we 
marry our daughters to men whom they 
never see until their wedding day, but we do 
not have the awful European spectacle of 
angling for men. We do not bring them 
intothe open market and sell them to the 
highest bidder.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





Time to Start New Plants. 


If you want chrysanthemums next fall 
start new plants now. Very soon after the 
old plants are brought from the cellar 
sprouts will appear all over the surface of 
the soil. When these are-about two inches 
tall cut them away from the old plants in 
such a manner that each has a bit of root 
attached. Put these into small pots of rich 
soil. Keep them well watered, but do not 
give much heat or they will makea spin- 
dling growth. 

Be on the lookout for aphides. If any 
are discovered make an infusion of the or- 
dinary soap of household use, and spray the 
plants well with it. This is important, as 
the insects will seriously injure the young 
plants at this stage of their existence. To 
make the soap infusion, shave half a five 
cent cake finely, pour water over it,and put 
it in a warm place until it becomes liquid. 
Add to it five or six quarts of water and 
apply. : 

Gloxinias and tuberous begonias: should 
be started into growthnow. If the tubers 
were kept in pots over winter, shake them 
out of the old soil and spread them out on a 
piece of old carpet or moss, which should 
be kept warm and moist,and leave them 
there until they sprout. As soon as sprouts 
appear, put them into pots of rich loam. 

A few roots of dahtias can be potted and 
started into growth now, if you want some 
very early flowers, but the bulk of them 
I would hold in reserve for warm weather 
planting in the garden. Do not break apart 
those you start now, but pot the entire 
bunch of roots. When the time comes to 
put the plants out, each root that hasa 
sprout attached can be broken off and made 
an independent plant of.—Ouating. 


Real Flowers on Hats. 


‘* We trim hats with real flowers,’’ said a 
Broadway florist. ‘*A fine lavender chip 
adorned with purple orchids and asparagus 
vine in one window brought us orders for 
many like it. 

“Our mode of trimming injures neither 
flowers norhat. Hats trimmed with real 
flowers have been used in weddings in 
place of bridemaid’s bouquets. They have 
also been popular as choice cotillon favors. 
** We trim parasols, too. Customers may 
buy our parasols or bring their own pur- 
chases to haye them florally decorated. 
“An exquisite pale green parasol was 
brought here lately to be enhanced with 
green orchids and maidenbair fern. A 
more charming gift could hardly be thought 
of. 
“It looks to me as though it would be- 
come a fixed fashion—to have gifts made 
more beautiful and giftlike with flower 
trimmings, which can be removed by the 
recipient of the present and set in water or 
worn, as the case may be.’’—New York 
Sun. — 





— 


Domestic Hints. 
MAPLE SUGAR ON SNOW. 

For preparing maple sugar for eating on snow, 
either the sugar or syrup may be used, but the 
syrup, if obtainable, is best. Boil the syrup 
until, when dropped on snow, it remaifis on the 
surface and becomes waxy, then spread it upou 
the surface of the snow or a block ef ice. If the 
sugar is used, add a little water and melt it, 
being careful not to burn, and treat in the same 
manrer as the syrup. This will be found,as 
every sugar maker knows, one. of the most 
delicious treats obtainable. * 

BREAKFAST ROLLS. 
One egg, one-half cup each milk and cream, 
two teaspoonfuls baking powder, three teaspoon- 
fuls granulated maple sugar. Add flour till about 
as thick as griddle cakes. 

SWEET PICKLES. 

Seven pounds of fruit, one pint of best maple 
or cider vinegar, one tablespoonful ground cin- 
namon, three pounds of maple sugar, one tea- 
spoonful ground cloves, one teaspoonful ground 
allspice. Boil until the fruit is tender. This is 
excellent for plums, pears or peaches. 

MOLASSES CANDY. 
Two cups of maple molasses, two teaspoonfuls 
of butter, one cup of maple sugar, one-half cup 
of water. Boil all together until done; be careful 
not to stir while cooking. When done, pull. 
4 RAISED ROLLS. 

One quart of bread dough, when itis moulded 

for the last raising; mould in a cup of 








The Turkish woman, Mrs. Richards 


spoonful of butter. Let it rise and mould again 
and cut out, rise and bake. These are very nice. 
FROSTING. 

Two cups maple sugar, 24 cups of maple syrup, 
one cup of water if the sugar is used, whites of 
three eggs. Place the sugar and waterin a stew 
pan and boil until the syrup will fall from the 
spoon in threads. Beat the whites of the eggs to 
a stiff froth. Pour the hot syrup into the eggs 
slowly, beating vigorously. When it becomes too 
hard for the beater, take a spoon and beat until 
itis thick enough to spread. Spread between 
each layer and on top and sides. An excellent 
chocolate frosting can be made by adding a 
tablespoonful of best chocolate to this mixture 
when warm. 


2 
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Hints tu Housekeepers 
To prevent bright pans from being black- 
ened by smoke, rub with fat before putting them 
on the fire. Wash with hot water and soda. 
A writer in House Beautiful describes the con- 
version of an old ice chest into a useful piece of 
hall furniture. ‘‘ The possibilities of an old ice 





from sudden expansion, Even delicate glass can 
be safely washed in very hot water if slipped in 
edgewise. 

To improve the flavor of coffee sprinkle with a 
pinch « f salt before adding the water. Some add 
a little sugar to the salt. 


Borax is a useful thing to have in a kitchen. 
Add a little to the water when boiling out: enam- 
elled saucepans, and it will help to cleanse them. 
If added to the water dishcloths are washed in it 
will help to keep them a nice color. 

According to a New York physician many 
young women are being treated for a broken 
arch of the foot, the result of the habitual wear- 
ing of high heeled shoes. Restoring the foot 
to its normal condition and usefulness is a 
matter of many months, sometimes years, and in 

ome severe cases the patient never fully recov- 
ers, having always. to wear a specially con- 
structed shoe which supports the foot by steel 
braces. 


When sheets have been in use for some time, 
do not wait for them to begin to split, but cut 
through the centre aud turn the outer side tu the 
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box, the kind that opens from the top, are won- 
derful. I sawed the legs off mine; put’rollers on 
and after scrubbing, stained it weathered oak. 
I put on black fron strap hinges and a big pad- 
lock ; then took the zine lining out and relined 
with green picture matting, and tad a handsome 
chest for my hall. : 

lew may be removed by rubbing the spots 
with laundry soap; put salt and lemon on them, 
and Jay the goods in the hot sunshine. It may 
ben to repeat this 





sugar, one-quarter teaspoonful of soda, one tea~ | J 








centre, neatly hem the edges and the sheet will 
last nearly as long asa new sheet. Bolster cases 
should be cut in two and made into pillow cases 
for ordinary wear. 


Although pap spoons are still popular for the | . 
babies whom one delights to honor, apostle 
spoons, made after ancient designs, are used 
extensively as baby gifts. Each spoon has an 
apostie standing on the end of the handle, and 
the baby receives the one with the saint whose 


has on the handle the design of a little child at 


FREDERIC AMORY 
SAMUEL N. ALDRICH 
ALLEN CURTIS 
LESTER LELAND 
GORDON ABBOTT 


Lawrence. This he designates as Eden 
Trial Grounds. All kinds of farm, field 
and flower seeds are tested as to germinat- 
ing quality, vitality and purity. Special 
tests are made with fertilizers, and it has 
been found that those made from animal 
matter, like Swift’s, are giving astonishing 
results. A certain variety of potato was 
planted on Swift’s this past season, and re- 
port of same will] appear later in the columns 
of this paper. Another experiment conducted 
by the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station confirms the high value of blood, 
meat and bone as the true basis of fertiliz- 
ers, and Swift’s Lowell Fertilizer Company 
was organized about ten years ago to use 
these by-products by rendering houses 
located all over New England. Send for 
free booklet and memorandum book fall of 
valuable information. 


Cured Bone Spavin, Splints and Sweeny. 
STROMSBURG, NEB., Feb. 16, 1905. 

The Lawrence- Williams Company, Cleveland,O.: 

T have used your Balsam on bone spavins, 

curbs and splints with satisfactory results. I 

have also cured stubborn cases of sweeny by 

thorough rubbing with Caustic Balsam at reason- 
able intervals. MORACE F. SMITH. 


HARRY WEISSINGER & SON, 
SHELBYVILLE, LI., 


Breeders of ‘ 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, 


This herd comprises sucn families as 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas, Bar- 
baras, Coquettes, Queen Mothers, 
Heatherbloeoms, etc. Cattle that were 
selected because of their choice blood lines 
and individual excellence. Three high-class 
bulls in service, the prize-winning WOOD. 
LAWN ADMIRAL, the noted breeding 
sire BELL’S ECLIPSER and GAY 
HERO. Have young bulls by Prince 
Ito, imp. Proteros and Grantington 
Here for sale at reasonable prices. Farm 
oneand a quarter miles from Shelbyville 
on L. & N., C. & O. and Southern R’ys. 


BREED ANGORA GATS 








make from $100 to $500 per year v 
with a small mand greater than 
the supply for highly bred stock. Address, 


WALNUTIBIDGE FARMS CO., 
Box 9088, Boston, Mass. 














“American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J.J. Hemingway 
Blanks for Registering and Transferring Jersey 
Gattle; also Blanks for Ertvate Lutter Seon 
u ree o 
n application to the Secretary. eed 
Fees for Registering: To non-members, $2 each head 
‘emale. ‘© members of the Club, $1 each 
All animals over two yearg 
jon of al 
$1 each. ee eee ae was 
r resen w 
days from date of delivery. fers presenter 


ws, includ all tests r 
Aug}, 1898, rig per volume, 

rd, pages, cloth, leather 

back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
pages, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

Volume of Butter Tests trom Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15, 

The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol. 
lowed in secur: r tration and transferu 

mailed r o on app on. 
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A Smart Jumper 


They are interesting, require much training, 
yet with all their brilliancy of action are 
very helpless. Constant attention is neces- 
sary. A saddler must be well groomed 
Nothing finer for his skin or his coat than 
Glosserine, a stable blessing. Bathe with a 
sponge. Makes a delightful strengthening 
rub-down. Supplied by 

BOSTON 





EASTERN DRUG CO.,_- 





This Is The Year To Start An Orchard. 


We have a large surplus in Apple trees, Greening, Ben Davis, Sutton Beauty, Roxbury Russe 
Red Astrachan and other standard varieties. Large assortment of Japan Plums; big supply o 
choice Asparagus roots. If in need of anything in Fruit or Ornamental Stock, send for our free 
catalogue; tells how to plant for profit. Prices low. 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO., Box 88, Yalesville, Conn. 
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24. HEIFERS 


OF THE PRODUCER OF THE GRANDVIEW 
HERD ef HIGHLY BBED HIGH-CLASS ABEBR- 
DEEN-ANGUS CATTLE AT 


PEORIA, ILL., MARCH 8, 1906 





ariste- & 


COL. F. M. WOODS, 
COL. CAREY M. sones,| Auctioneers. 
COL. SILAS IGO. 


‘cratic Blackbird, Pride, Erica and Queen Mother families. Herd-heading balls 
and Shew animals ef beth sexes will be catalegued. Also 40 superbly bred POLAND- 
CMRINA SOWS in pigto Maplelawn Chief, first prize winner at the World’s Fair at St. Louis 
and Aristocrat A., first prize boar at the Illinois State Fair in 1904. Catalogues on application. 


Cc. J. OFF, Prep. W. 8. KABNAGHAN, Mar 
W. C. McGAVOCK, Sale Manager, Springfield! 





Our pure Arabians sre of the large t 
came the Darley Arab, parent of the 


Our Clay Ara 


ANAZEH, $76.00 


Telephone 47-L Oyster Bay 


bining the speed of the Clays with the grace, conformation and endurance 
STUD SERVICE CHARGES. CLAY ARABIANS AND ARABIANS, $60.00 


Pure Arabian Stallions 


And Clay Arabian Stallions 


THE ARABIAN HORSE IS THE BASIS OF THE WORLD'S THOROUHBREDS 


e of Arabs—i. ¢., the Maneghi-Hedruj.family from which 
nglish thoroughbred. 


THESE ARE THE ONLY STALLIONS OF THIS FAMILY IN THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


bians are a cross between our pure Arabs and Henry Ulay’s daughters com. 
ab. 


the Arab 
KAHLED, $100.00 


THE HUNTINGTON STUD, 


Formerly owned by Randolph. Huntington, Esq. 


OYSTER BAY, L. |. 


Steamer “ Sagamore?’ Feet ef Market Street, N. V. 
FOR SALE.—Arabian and Clay Arabian Stallions. 





CHARTERED AS A STATE BANK, 1811 


THE STATE NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
State Mutual Building—5O Congress St 


ORGANIZED AS. A NATIONAL BANK, 1885 





$2,000,000 Capital 


$1,300,000 Surplus and Profits 





Accounts of Individuals, Estates, Firms, Banks 
and Corporations Solicited 





SAMUEL N. ALDRICH, President 


OFFICERS 


GEO. 8B. WARREN, Cashier 


ALFRED L. RIPLEY, Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 


GEORGE RIPLEY 
RICHARD H. STEARNS 
JACOB ROGERS 
GEORGE G. DAVIS 
ALFRED L, RIPLEY 


ALFRED D. FOSTER 
FRANK W. STEARNS 
CHARLES E. COTTING 
GEORGE S. SILSBEE 
ROBT H. STEVENSON, Jr 





play, with a floral pattern of some kind. 
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The latest fashionable fad is the 
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UNDULATA STOCK FARM 
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SUCCESS. : 

3? What is this thing Success, I pray 
* it to stand forth in the glare of day : 
‘As one who wins great battlesin the mar . 
Without regard to human souls and hearts 
Is it to strive in blindness of the right — 
Toward and to achieve some goal of mig aie 
Wherefrom vast riches pour, huge stores of gold, 
Anto the coffers of the keen and bold? 
Is it to win through trickery of phrase 
And nice word polishments the Poet’s bays, 
Or laurels of the Masters of Romance, 
Not by endeavor, but by stylist’s chance? 
Is it to trample by sheer force of will 
er plodders fer the right, o’er halt and fl? 
To snatch some high position in the State, 
To principle and honor runagate? 
Is it to climb from lowly place to high 
Regardless of the rungs of misery? 


Or is it his who lives his mortal span 

In all things striving to become a man? 

To live as God hath willed, to use bis brawn 

To help another to some joyous dawn? 

To use his strength, his valor and his wit 

So that, though riches small may come of it, 

His fellows when his sands of life are run 

Shall say of his achievement small ‘* Well done! 

Here falls a man we never knew to shirk; — 

The world is brighter for his modest work! 

Ah, give to me not that Success that comes 

Mixed in with others’ tears, with sounding 

drums, 

But better far the laurel that depends 

Upon the love and honor of my friends. 

Those bays the more securely o’er will rest : 

That come from those who understand us bes;; 

The only ones are they that really bless 

‘And form the measure of the true Success! 
—John Kendrick Bangs, in N. Y. Sun. 





AS THE TWIG IS BENT. 
Beside the Susquehanna’s placid flow, 
Against a bluff, cut steep in ages past, 
‘fhere grew a wee pine sapling, hugging close, . 
Well sheltered in his niche from stormy blast. 


‘Content he grew for halt a decade there, 
As straight as any sapling in the vale, 

Then bolder felt and thought himself so strong 
That he no longer need beware the gale. 


Then, trusting in his vigor and his strength, 
He bent his tip and-from the cliff inclined. 

He boldly reached out where the breezes blew, 
And proudly scorned the niche he left behind. 


One summer, two and three, alone he grew 
And wondered he had been content so long 
To stay where freedom was a thing unknown. a 
“ T need no help,” said he, “for I am strong. 


Full early flew:the south bound birds that fall. 
The thick furred fox down deeper dug his den. 
‘With winter came fierce storms that shook the 


pine 
And wrenched his sturdy limbs away. And 
when 


The spring came back, with birds and buds and 
warmth, 

And floods that swelled the yellow waters high, 
The pine again his needled tip bent back 
And gladly found the shielding wall was nigh. 


Where winds the stream through Penn’s broad 
slyvan land; 
No sapling now, a tree with great bowed trunk, 
As if it had been bent by Cyclop’s hand. 


{n childhood I was sheltered by my Rock, 
But self-reliant grew and yearned for alr. 
A tried the world, but leftit, tired of shock, 
And grew to age; but oh, the bend was there. * 
—Charles Francis Potter, in the Watchman, 





A COWBOY LOVE-SONG. 

Oh, the last steer has been branded, 

And the last beef has been shipped, 
And I’m free to roam the prairie 

That the roundup crew has stripped; 
I am free to think of Susie— 

Fairer than the stars above— 
She’s the waitress at the station 

And she is my turtle dove. 


Biscuit-shooting Susie— 
She’s got us roped and tied; 
Sober men or woozy 
Look on her with pride; 
Susie’s strong aad able, 
And not a one gets rash 
When she waits on the table 
And sup’rintends the hash. 


Oh, I sometimes think I’m locoed, 
And jest fit fer herdin’ sheep, 
Cause I only think of Susie 
When I’m wakin’ or asleep; 
I am wearin’ Cupid’s hobbles 
And I’m tied to Love’s stake-pin; 
And when my heart was branded 
The irons sunk deep in. 


i take my saddle, Sundays— 
The one with inlaid flaps— 
And don my new sombrero 
And my white Angora chaps; 
Then I take a bronk for Susie 
And she leaves her pots and pans, 
And we figure out our homestead 
And talk o’er our future plans. 
—Denver Republican. 


Miscellancous. 


Love at Second Sight. 


““[’m about sick of this place,” remarked 
Bobby Dawes discontentedly to the snow-clad 
mountains. “ Tomorrow I shall pack up and go 
home.” 

The snow-clad mountains vouch:afed no reply 
and Bobby Dawes, with that feeling of satisfac- 
tion which the taking of any resolution, good or 
bad, engenders—rose to his teet and sauntered 
along the baking lake side walk of Lugano back 
to his hotel. 

There was no mistaking Bobby Dawes’ 
nationality as he strolled idly along under the 
trees. Tall, fair, well turned out,a gray suit, 
Panama hat, an irreproachable tie, he looked 
the possible hero of many amatory adventures, 
although few had ever falien to his lot. Amatory 
adventures require reciprocity, and Bobby 
Dawes had rarely, if ever, reciprocated. 

Arriving at his hotel, be communicated his de- 
cision to the stout head porter. That astute in- 
dividua) declared himself “ desolate,” and ex- 
pressed his disbelief that Bobby could have ad- 
equately inspected the numerous lions of the 
locality in so short a time. 

He speedily ascertained that M’sieu had not 
yet visited the local mountain, San Salvatore. 

‘* It was impossible,” he said decidedly, with a 
shrug of his massive shoulders, “for M’sieu to 











leave without ascending the famous funicular.” |, 


And, before Bobby could protest effectually, it 
had been arranged for him to postpone his de- 


parture by at least one day and to ascend the : 


mountain by the first funicular in the morning. 
~ Thus it was that an early hour on the ensuing 
day found Bobby Dawes reluctantly ensconced 
in a corner of an ascending car, thanking Heaven 
fervently that modern inventions had relieved 
the traveler from the painful labor of mountain 
climbing. 4 
He admired the usual view, disliked the usual 
wind, bought and dispatched the usual postcards, 
imbibed the usual bock, and, honor being satis- 
fied—honor is easily satisfied in that climate— 
prepared to descend. ; 
A simple act enough, but fraught with the most 
momentous consequences to Bobby Dawes. 
Suffering acutely from chattering tourists, he 
leaned well out from his corner seat watching 
the other car as it approached, wondering idly 
when they would meet and pass. It was some 
twenty yards off when his eye was caught by a 
white and frilly hat adorned with bunches of red- 
cherries. : 


murmured to himself. “ What 
waving golden brown hair! 





indescribable air ot indescribability! By went A a 


on incoherently. 
Their eyes met for a moment—to him it seemed 


cake PRR 
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INFESTED TREE {N BURLINGTON, MASS. 


The branches and trudk are covered with thousands of the large egg clusters of the Gypsy moths. 





only woman he could ever love on the car 0fa 
funicular railway, while he was going down and 
she was going up. Every moment cruel fate— 
represented by a wire rope—was dragging them 
further apart. Bobby fairly danced with anxiety 
on his seat, straining his eyes uselessly after the 
departing car. Immediately he reached the 
bottom, he purchased another ticket and sat in 
the: car, possessed with a fury of impatience, 
until it commenced its downward journey. 

At last it started Bobby Dawes, sitting in the 
front seat, his eyes fixed on the summit. He no 
longer speculated as to the strength of the wire 
rope; he was wrapped in a blissful reverie in 
which golden brown hair and violet-blue-gray 
eyes took a prominent part. 


other car about to pass them on its dewnward 
journey. Glancing carelessly at it his heart 
stopped beating. For there, appearing over the 
back of the car, was the cherry trimmed hat, 


wretched mountain before I can ever hope to see 
her again,’ he groaned to himself. 


He was even oblivious of the approach of the |. 


**T shall have to reascend and redescend this | 


The steamer stopped—would she laud? She 
did! 

He foilowed her to her hotel, named appro- 
priately enough the ‘‘ Splendide.” That after- 
noon he removed there, bag and baggage. Un 
the way he congratulated himself there was now 
a chance—and, if he knew anything of himself, 
a very exceilent chance—of making her acquaint- 
ance. 


to it passed him laden with luggage; obvionsly 
on its way to the station. He glanced carelessly 
at its occupants. He caught a glimpse of violet- 
gray-blue eyes and softly waving golden brown 
hair and groaned aloud! He had missed her 
again} 

In two minutes he had buttonholed the re- 
splendent hall porter and asked the destination 
of the ladies in the omnibus. 

** Ze ladies mit de logosh? ”’ inquired the func- 
tionary. 

** No, with the violet-—no—1 mean, I dare say 
they have got luggage, ‘“‘stammered the dis- 
tracted Bobby. 





As he neared the hotel the omnibus belonging. 


patriot and appealed for aid. He was in an awk- 
ward position; he felt that a few stern words in 
Italian was all that was required. Unfortu- 
nately he spoke no Italian. 

Fixing the man with a glance of authority he 
surreptitiously pressed five lira into his willing 
hand and saidin his most peremptory manner 
“* Parafinaratasagerhets-Tantstickor! ”’ 

The man was dumbfounded. He gasped and 
j fell back while Bobby triumphantly swept off the 
cherry trimmed hat and her mother into the Ip- 
terior of the cathedral. 

After that the path of Bobby Dawes was 
strewn with roses. They stayed at the same 
hotel, they did Milan together, they lunched 
together, they dined together. He never spent a 
more glorious week in his life, and today regards 
Milan asthe most charming and interesting city 
on the continent. If pressed, however, as to 
details, his recollections are hazy. 


He suggested, for obvious reasons, they should 
spend their honeymoon at Lugano. And Betty 
seemed delighted at the idea. One evening, not 
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‘The — caterpillars strip all kinds 
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PINES KILLED BY GYPSY MOTHS. 


of trees, and a single season’s work usually kills the pines or other evergreens. 


‘* Were they? ” he gasped. 
Yes; I bought mine as we passed through 
Paris. But, talking of San Salvatore,” she con- 
tinued, “‘ why were you so surprised at my never 
having been up? ”’ 
Bobby Dawes put much hard thinking into the 
next few seconds, : 
* Should:he. tell her everything or not?” he 
asked himself. “Make a clean breast of it” 
urged half of Bobby Dawes. ‘ Don’t; turn the 
conversation,” insisted the other half. He must 


wash of the passing steamboat made his position 
a trifle Insecure— 
** Take care, dear,’”’ cried Betty. 


losing his balance he fell overboard, and, in the 
subsequent confusion the subject of San Salva 
tore was happily forgotten. 

To this day Bobby wonders whom he has 
married. He knows itis not the girlhe fellin 
love with at Lugano—the girl of the funicular 
railway. 

“ Have I,” he asks himself, “ married the girl 
in the steamer? Have I married the girl in the 
hotel omnibus?’ The only thing he knows for 
certain is that he married the girl he met and 
tellin love within Milan. But has he married 
all the rest? i 

He wil] never know!—Ada and Dudley James, 
in the Grand Magazine, 


Fasbion Motes. 


o*e The milliner tells us that extreme effects in 
hats have gone out of fashion, but a survey of 
the earliest displays in the shop windows ard in 











ored hats are being shown, and they are for the 
most part startling creations. The very small 
hat isin the ascendency. Tiny little brims and 
generally abbreviated appearance is character- 
istic. The shapes are twisted in every possible 
manner. One of the favorite novelties is called 
the cornet, and is shaped something like the 
twisted cornucopias used sometimes to hold con- 
fectionery. Another new hat is described asa 
hood. It consists of a long scarf of silk, chiffon 
or other material twisted into a turban, and ‘set 
on @ foundation bandeau. The small French 
sailor, with low crown and the narrowest of 
brims, is another favorite. AM of these shapes 
lend themselves well to decoration, and, aside 
from their eccentricity, are attractive. As far as 
coloring goes little improvement could be made. 
The successful milliners are veritable artists in 
color combinations. 


o*, Apparently the red shades are going to be 
preferred to all others. One sees the American 
beauty rose shades everywhere. The flower 
itself is very prominent in spring models. 
Various shades of coral red are also seen. This 
color is the red for blonde women and for those 
pale women whom the strong reds seem to ex- 
tinguish. Itisthe fashionto put half a dozen 
colors together on a hat, and one seldom sees a 
one-tone piece of millinery. 

e®sQuite typical wa; a light yellow straw 
modified sailor shape, with a wreath of lilacs 
covering the crown. Atthe bacx of the crown 
were large American beauty roses which were 
allowed to fall from the brim over the hair. 
There were five or six of these roses,which were 
not combined with leaves at all. There wasa 
high bandeau under the back brim, and this was 
covered with shirrings and bows of brown tulle. 

e*. Brown tulle or malineg appears on a great 
many bandeaus, probably because of the preva- 
lence of brown hair, which the bandeaus are 
supposed to match. Many of the hats require 
elaborate coiffures for their best effect, and the 
brown bandeaus build up and supplement the 
hair in exactly the right fashion. 

e*e A hood hat, for example, was made ‘of 
twiste and folded pale blue straw, very soft and 
pliable. This was set on a foundation brim of 
brown tulle, which showed high on the sides and 
very slightly in front. © maline was shirred 
in many frills and was very fluffyin character. 
Over one side of the crown and foundation brim 
were afranged moss roses, and a long blue 
ostrich plume extended from thé front to the 
back of the hat, cavalier fasbion. 


oe The simpler tailored hats for first spring 
wear are also multicolored. A Panama model, a 
sort of dish shape with turned-up brims, was 
lined with black velvet and had a bandeau in 
the back and a scarf across the front of shaded 
chameleon ribbon, of which the foundation was 
corn color. Two long wings, pale blue in color, 
were arranged on the sides of the turned up 
brims. i 

e*e Naturally, plaid ribbon and shaded silks 
are popular as hat trimmings. A startling little 
street hat of navy blue lace straw was, on analy- 
sis, a sailor shape with a rolling. brim. It was 
tilted enormously from the back, the bandeau 
being a regular wedge shape. It was covered 
with many yards of plaid ribbon tied into 
innumerable bows. A twist of the ribbon around 
the crown termi ated ip a fluffy bow at the side, 
and an immense green aigrette extended from it 
towards the back of the hat. ‘A mushroom hat 


with red roses. The hat is tilted from the back, 
far down over the forehead of the wearer, and a 
scarf of plaid ribbon was caught directly in front 


carried around the crown to the back, where it 
was tied in a large bow with sharply pointing 
end. Bi one 

e*, Excepting lingerie hats, we are told that 
the white hat isagain taboo. It.Is so by fits and 
Starts. Sometimes the white hat is the only 
smart thing one can wear; at all other times it is 
a thing of abhorrence. Just now itis considered 
provincial and out of all taste. ; 


e*e On the other hand, the all white gown is to 
be very much the thing. Never have somany 
lovely white muslins and linen gowns been 
shown as at present. Sheer, plain white, with- 
out dots and figures, is the preferred material 
and handkerchief linen is the favorite above all 
others. 

a*e Ingenuity has been about exhausted it 
would seem, in the decoration of these simply 
built, but highly ornamental gowns. The 
princess gown fitted in at the waist line with lace 
insertions are redeemed from monotony by the 
variety of desigus it has been possible to develop. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


There is no Known stimulant to crop 
growth, Men are made drunk, but crops 
never. There is no intoxicant of a crop as 





easily and quickly digested. Properly 
made fertilizers are not stimulants but are 
foods which are easily and quickly assimi- 
lated by young, growing crops. The Stock- 
‘bridge Manures nourish without stimulat- 
ing. They feed the crop from start to finis. 
—the young plant and the maturing crop— 
ad hence produce phenomenal results with- 
out exhausting the soll. Taney are soluble, 
active.and sure. They are no experiment. 
They were introduced thirty years ago by 
Professor Stockbridge and still lead as crop 
producers and soil improvers. 





When he finally reached the bottom station 


cherry trimmed hat was lost. He haunted the 
rallway station, he haunted the steamer landing 
places. He had tea at every confiserie in the 
town—sometimes five in an afternoon—but all 
without avail. 

Bobby Dawes became embittered, and laughed 








we have 
funicular 


thirty minutes later, naturally all trace of the | the reply. 


" “4 Yey go to catch de Inet train to Milano,” was: 


‘A hasty study of Baedeker informed Bobby 
that the cathedral was the great attraction. ‘I 
might turn them up there with luck,” he mur- 
mured hopefully, “1f I caught. the first train in 
the morning. : ; 















And Bebby began torealize he had met th 


long aftér their arrival, they were floating idly 
ina boat upon the lake listening to mandolins 
playing softly In-tue distance. . 


* Tomorrow ‘we will go to San Salvatore,” he |. 


said, looking down on her fondly. ‘ You know 
why?” oa eat : poo i 
“No, I don’t,” said Betty. f 








| been in a funicular before, and I know J shall 
be awfully —* 


ere. was @ pause.“ You've never been 


























decide. Already she was looking at him in vague 
surprise. In his panic he endeavored to think of 
other topics of conversation, but in vain. The 


“ The very thing,” he murmured, and carefully 


the shops is rather discouraging. The irst tail- 


of tan straw was crushed over a bandeau covered |. 


with a small Diinch of roses. The ribbon was |. 





PACKAGES 
9 MILLION FEDS 


Martha Washington 
Collection ¢ 


40 ‘in 10¢, 


ignone i 
the following Bulbs 
FREE: One 
Lily (as above). 

e, 1 Gladiolus. 

All of the above 


for 
10 cents in coin or 


* 55 Order early. 
LE Avoid the rush. 
MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO., Medford, Mass. 














COL. T. G. WALKER 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 


443 Wl. 24th St., South Omaha, Neb. 


r of combination sales. All breeds of - 
sold. Orders for e 

stock solicited and —e filled at reaso le 
ders free of charge at sales 








GRAND VIEW FARM 


LANCASTER, PA. 


PROPERTY OF R. P. McGRANN. 


AT STUD—Imported Hackney stallion 
Danesfort 77 (2 2). °: >»  first-prize 
winners in Progeny Class, Philadelphia, 
1905. Fee, $50 the season. Usual return 
privileges. 

Half-Bred HACKNEY HARNESS 
and SADDLE HORSES al- 
ways on hand. 

HABRY DONNON, Manager. 


BERKSHIRES 


Fit to top your herd or add to its matrons. Of al 
ages and best prize-winning strains. Address 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, Bel Air. Md. 


MORGAN STALLIONS 


FOR SALE 
A tew STRICTLY CHOICE sound and large 
MOBGAN STALLIONS, 3 to 7 years old. 
every one a show horse; of my own breeding, 
I won 19 premiums at St. Louis Exposition, in- 
cluding Premier Championship for exhibitor. 
Prices low for quality. L. L. DURSEY. 
Anchorage (near Louisville), Ky. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—Geo: 
Secretary: 











Blanks for 
Cattle furnish ee. 
The Year-Book for 190? furnished free. 


; Monthly Milk Records for 
Biables good for $4 cows, price, 81.50 ner 100+ Blanks 
ding erat ons 
All the above may be ob m the’ Secrets 
Fees for -—To* Members, $1 for 
entry of an 8 under two years old,and $2 each for 
animals over two years o fers, 25 cents e 
Dup cates of either entry or transfer, 3 


cents each. ; Double the Case 
to Now Members. ; tiie ast in each 

Boo! olume | to 14, may be obtain 
the Treasurer—$2.25 each, postage paid. — 


Water Grown Cypress 


AIR DRIED 
is the stock we use in our 


Red Swamp Tanks 
Cypress 

Buy this grade and you get the best. We 

make Tanks of ull sizes, for all purposes. 


We Erect Tanks and Towers 


and to fill them here are a few helpers we 
make and have in stock: CARTER’S AIR 
LIFT PUMPS, AIR COMPRESSORS, 
ELECTRIC PUMPS, TRIPLEX POWER 
PUMPS, GAS OR GASOLENE PUMP- 
ING ENGINES, WIND ENGINES A 
TOWERS. 


RALPH B. CARTER CO. Inc 
47 DEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


BRONZE TURKEYS 


AND 


BARRED COCKERELS 


Turkeys bred from 22-Ib. hens and 40-% tom: also 
have 50 Barrea Piymouth Rock cockerela that are 
ann peg rg ree — ane urkeys— 

. $5; ; cockerels, $2 each, : 
don’t write. *atidress — 


C. F. RICE, INDIANOLA. ILL. 
WOODLAND HEREFORDS, 


Herd headed by the prize-winning Perfection 3a 
119850, son of the $10,000 Dale and Beau Donald 34 
86140. This herd consists of the most noted cattle of 
the breed. Such as Melley May, the dam of the great 
Perfection family; Columbia, a sister of the great 
Dale; Blight 4th, dam of the $5100 Miss Dale, highest 
priced 2-year-old heifer ever sold at public auction 
in the world; the $3700 Carnation, the highest priced 
2year-old of 1901; and others of similar eeding. 
Bulls and heifers for sale by the above great sires at 
al'times. J C0. ADAMS, Moweaqua, Il. 


Zz. S. BRANSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 


Phone 056. LINCOLN, NEB. 
Willi conduct sales 92 on reasonablo terms 











liquor intoxicates men. Milk is not a stiwu- | values. Bale notices reyered. "eGatalogues. ome 
lant, but is the food of all young animals, | *!¢4. Inquiries cheerfully answered. ihe 





SAM W. KIDD, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, LEXINGTON, KV. 


FIVE YEARS successful selling for | 
breeders of pedigreed stoc. and stood the ga 





OFFER : 


Noted Collies at Stud 


Champion Greystone Breadalbané and Grey 
stone Faugh-a-Ballagh, undoubtedly the best 
pair of American-breds alive. Fee, $20; Club 
Members, $15. At the leading shows this year 
we won 26 firsts and 25 specials. Young Stock 
and Brood Bitches in whe,p for sale.. 


‘Mi. BUBRELL, Mauager. Youkers, N.Y. 





THE CATALOGUE OF THE 


| College of Veterinary Medicine, 


- Ohio State University 


1 is now ready for distribution}. For futher informa 
‘| thon address 


DR. DAVID 8. WHITE, 
Dean, Columbus, Ubio. 





=|\Cary M. Jones, 





The Famous Greystone Kennels | 
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The Horse. 


A Tribute to the Percheron. 

Almost everything that has Seen written 
about the horse may be reduced pretty 
much to complaining. that there does not 
exist a breed which unites, in an elevated 
degree, high moral to physical qualities ; 
modestly seeking and teaching the means 
of containing such a breed. 

It is reasonable that such statements 
should surprise us, here in the heart of 
France, where, for a long time, a race of 
horses has flourished which may be said to 
fill the requirements proposed in every way. 
The proof of this statement is easy ; a hasty 
sketch of the principal characters of the 
breed suffices to furnish it: 

To no ordinary strength, to vigor which 
does not degenerate and to a conformation 
which does not exclude elegance, it joins 
docility, mildness,. patience, honesty, great 
kindness, excellent health and a hardy, 
elastic temperament. Its muvements are 
quick, spirited and light. It exhibits great 
endurance, both when bard worked and 
when forced to maintain for a long time any 
of its natural gaits, and it possesses the in- 
estimable quality of moving fast with heavy 
oads. It is particularly valuable for its 
precocity and produces by its work, asa 
two year old, more than the cost of his feed 
and keep. Indeed, it loves and shows a 
real aptness of labor, which is the lot 
of all. It knows neither the whims 
of bad humor nor nervous excitement. 
It bears for man, the companion of its 
labors, an intimate confidence and expresses 
to him familiarity, the fruit of an educa- 
tion for many generations in the midst of 
his family. Women and children, from 
whose hands it is fed, can approach it with- 
out fear. Ina word,if 1 may speak thus, 
itisan honorable race. It is exempt (a 
cause for everlasting jealously among 
Ibreeders of other races) always exempt 
from the hereditary bony defects of the 
hock, and where it is raised, spavin, jardon, 
bone spavin, periodical inflammation: and 
other dreaded infirmities are not known 
even by name. Cc. D. Hays. 
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Fairly Firm Tone in Butter Market. 


Notwithstanding some weakness in prices 
quoted for various Wescern markets, the 
result of moderate increase in supply, the 
Boston market holds about steady at last 
week’s quotations. Some dealers say there 
isa little better demand especially for the 
better grades, and on the whole the situa- 
tion can be said to have only held its own. 
It is more than can be said in New York, 
Chicago and Elgin markets. Most of the 
fresh stock is below choice or extra, and 
for these grades the market is dull chiefly 
because of competition with the lower 
grades of storage. The storage stock is 
selling hard this year, neither the domestic 
trade nor.the foreign caring for it ex: 
cept at a little below present quota- 
tions, hencé dealers find it necessary to 
force sales" by cutting under present 
quoted prices. The same may. be said of 
factory, and‘ {mitation butters which are 
not much;im demand. Storage butter is 
going out steadily.for the better grades, 
and these are im fai demand, ‘although with 
s6mi6:éign. of weakening: prices: There is 

a good deat’of. storage ‘butter of low 

grade which does -not‘seem to’ be selling 
eid, Feadily. It .is inferior ito the ‘fresh 

be a and the supply of "he“lattér is con- 


stantly increasing and also jending to im- 
Sze ay setae seo 

do not cate mnélt ‘for cheap stor- 
age butter for the reason th foreign mar- 
kets cau hardly dispose of it’ unless it can 
be bought ‘here as low as 16 or 17 cents, 
which is a little lower than holders are as 
yet willing to accept. Butter in boxes and 
print form sells at about the usual premium 
over tub and is in moderate demand. 

At New. .York there is no quotable change 
in the position of the local. market. The 
demand for fancy ‘fresh-creamery.is moder- 
ate. but about sufficient to absorb the 
rather light supplies of such, but buyers 
are critical in their examination of quali- 
ties and just as soon asthe goods are not 
up to the requirements ofthe best trade the 
selling value falls rapidly. Fancy stock is 
moving at 27 to 274 cents, and it is difficult 
to do’ business in the next grade’ much 
above, 25 cents, and from that downward 
about as quoted. There isa pretty good 
demand for fancy, storage creamery, with 
rather a firm holding; acar of high-grade 
stock sold at a little better ' 
and there is some jobbing buging 
to 22 cents. Large buyers are’ @ 
cents quite freely. Stock has! on 
over to such an extent that there; 
small quantity of really fancy 
ing in first hands. Less partiguis 
—2* retty goodgrade at apor 
cents, ga 
no outlet to speak of, above 165 i 
Renovated butter remains anighr } i) 
goods are fairly steady. 

The New York cheese mark 


scarcity at this season. Not only is the 
surplus storage stock going off at a rapid 
rate, but the immense arrivals of fresh-laid 
eggs are also being taken care of. Of 
course prices, especially of storage stock, 
are low, but the fact that they can be sold 
at all shows how enormous the demand is 
when the price is made tempting. Prob- 
ably some of the surplus fresh eggs during 
the month will go into storage, and, ‘in fact, 
some have already been put away at a price 


around 15 cents in New York city, but the 


real storage season does not begin until 


about the first of the month. 


The feeling among egg storage men is 


quite different from that prevailing last 
year at this time. 
enthusiasm, and no one seems to talk of 
going into operations on a large scale. They 
say that eggs suitable for storage will have 
to sell as low as 14 cents at least, or nobody 
will touch them. With such a feeling 
prevailing among dealers, the outlook is 
really better than last year at this time 
when everybody was over enthusiastic, and 
the business was badly overdone, even had 
the season been favorable for the sale 
of storage eggs. Storage business is al- 
ways more or less of a speculation 
since its success depends so much on 
the cold weather, which would check the 
supply of fresh eggs. 
ulators poor in pocket and scant in cour- 
age the pack 
smaller this year, and hence the outlook 
should be really for a safer business if an 
average winter season follows. 
if fresh eggs would be rather cheap all the 
spring,but thereis no reason to suppose such 
conditions would necessarily last very long. 
Producers who.find themselves with a large 
daily production.of eggs in Apriland May, 
and no very good market, might safely put 
up some of the surplus in water glass or 
lime water, putting away the eggs the same 
day laid if possible. This will insure a 
supply of very nice eggs next winter, and 
at least enough for liberal home use should 
be laid aside in this way. 


There is very little 


But with the spec- 
is likely to be much 


It looks as 


The storage stock seems to have been re- 


duced pretty low. Itis giving very little 
trouble in Boston, attention being mainly 
devoted to fresh stock. In New York it is 
thought about twenty thousand cases re- 
main, but this could be quickly closed out 
a little below present figures, and no longer 
exist as a threatening factor in the market. 
From now on the egg situation will be con- 
trolled by supply and demand of fresh stovk. 
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Uranberries A Costly Luxury. 
Cranberries at $28 a barrel in Chicago is 


certainly a startling item to those who in 
former years have been glad to get $5 dur- 
ing the shipping season. 
time $28 would have bought about eight 
barrels of tairly. good fruit. 
season. has..not been very: favurable for 
keeping this year and ‘there is very little 
which has remained so late as the present 
time, but all through the market season the 
price has certainly been very satisfactory. 


Last year at this 


Of course the 


Unfortunately the greater part of the profit 


has been made by the middleman who in 
many cases has more than doubled hia 
money. The situation is certainly remark- 
able. 
tion of the short crop in cranberries and 
also in apples, to the good export demand 
for fruit and to the generally prosperous 
times, which enableconsumers tc pay what 
they please for a desirable and séarcé ar- 
ticle. The combina®ion of these factors. 
has brought about a truly record-breaking 
state of affairs in the — — market. 


It is no doubt owing to a combina- 





Eggs Active in Boston and New York. 


The egg supply at Boston continues to 
increase, but demand is exceedingly good 


and the market reasonably steady. West- 
ern eggs sell around 16 cents, and New 


England stock for the most part two cents 


above Western, with fancy nearby hen- 
nery eggs four to five cents above Western. 


There is some New England stock, how- 


ever, which sells as low as the average run 


of Western when the: weather is fairly cool. 
Western, stock, which has been collected 
with care‘and shipped promptly, arrives in 
excellent condition. Southern stock shows 
the effect. of the: advancing season; and, 
quotes one to two cents below Western: 


Refrigerator eges bring about 12 cents by: 


the case. 

The arrivals at New York are showing 
about as much increase as was generally 
expected and the advices indicate fair sup- 
plies in-transit. The market, however, is 
showing a steady tone on spot sales, al- 
though some goods have been offered to ar- 
rive.at a little lower price than now cur- 
rent. Trading in cold ‘storage stock at 
the close is not very active,'but there isa 
fair trade in progress and prime goods are 

id about steady at 147 cents, occasional 

ts of closely selected bringing a slight 
premium. There ig a pretty good demand 
for'under grades at proportionate prices, 
from 13 to 14 cents, Duck eggs are in 
supply and firmer. Refrigerator eggs 


aré having some inquiry, but they are no 


Jonger a factor of muc’ importance in ee 


ant 


full cream cheese, and while hers 


ably afew more available ex 
not possibly duplicate their 
last week. Wedo not hear 
business. — 


future is pretty well assured. season, 
however, is generally late and » he seem 

generally disposed to meet the demand on 
the basis of prices ruling for some time past 
and not inclined to crowd values any 
higher, though the feeling is general that 
all the old cheese will be wanted before new 
can be produced in sufficient quantity or 
quality attractive enough to take its place. 
Choice fall made light skims are in moder-. 
ate supply and wanted at firm prices. De- 
sirable part skims from 8 to lloents havea 
fair export —* but winter made: skinis 
are irregular in quality and value. 

Latest cable advices to George A. Coch- 
rane from the principal markets of Great 
Britain give butter markets as steady for 
eontinental and colonial butters, and prices 
are fairly. sustained. American butter of 
all descriptions is almost unsalable. Stocks: 
are accumulating, and the quantity offering. 
over the cable has completely demoralized 
matters. Occasionally some very nice 
creamery. will. sell. around about: 18 to 19 


cents. Ladies are nominally 17 to18 cents. | 


Renovated is unquotable. Finest grades: 


Danish 24 to 25 cents, New Zealand 22 to 23 | 
— 


cents, Australian-and 
cents, Russian. 23 cents. 


market. 


Ducks’ Eggs Selling Well. 


The trade in ducks’ eggs becomes of some 
importance at the opening of the Lenten 
season, and at the time of year when this 
class of food is in greatest general demand. 
The early supply comes from the eastern 
shore of Maryland, shipping largely via 
Baltimore. The duck eggs come packed in 
cra‘es, about thirty dozen to a case, but are 
larger than the ordinary egg crates, and 
weigh seventy-five pounds when packed. 
Flocks of ducks are fully as common along 
Chesapeake Bay as on Cape Cod, the facili- 
ties for the business being very much 
alike, plenty of sea food and marshes 
where the ducks feed and thrive without 
much expense. The ducks are expected to 
lay about a hundred eggs ina season, be- 
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MAPLE SHADE TREES IN WOBURN MASS. 
Swarming with at least 100,000 young caterpillars in the 423 nests shown in the picture 





experience of the preceding season. It is 
likely that apples bought at harvest time in 
large quantities for storage have just about 
doubled in value and thereis no difficulty 
in selling them at prevailing prices, buyers 
not seeming disposed to question the grade 
very severely or to require repacking. They 
are glad to get fruit any way and there 
seems to be little talk or haggling over the 
market price. : 

Even the No. 2 apples which were hardly 
salable a year ago now bring excellent 
prices. A lot of Greenings which were 
strictly No. 2 frait were lately biought out 
of storage and sold in New York city as 
high as $5, while fancy fruit of the same 
variety brought as high as $7. Of course 
this is the end of the Greening season, but 
the prices are. remarkable, nevertheless. 
Common Baldwins and Ben Davis out of 
farm cellars sold readily in New York at $5 
for fruit classed as No.1. It must be re- 
membered, too,that this fruit is graded 
very closely. Fruit that last year would 
have been shipped in bulk or sent to ‘evap- 
orators are this year barreled and classed 
as No. 2, while some of the No. :1 ‘stock 
could hardly have passed in that grade 
when fruit was more plenty. 

No fault can be found with the local 


apple market, which has the unusual ‘Gom-. 


bination of high prices and good defiand. 
Anything choice is taken care of, and fancy 
lots. on exhibition at the markets are 
quickly surrounded with buyers. Such 
lots sell above anything quoted in our mar- 
ket list, but hardly givea fair idea ofthe 
general market. For instance, there was a 
lot of Colorado apples selling Thursday at 
$2.50 per box. But there is hardly any: 
thing in native apples which will bring 
such figures. These Colorado apples are 
as uniform in size as the most: carefully 
graded oranges, and also of even color and 
bright red, and have the characteristic ap- 
pearance of the far West fruit. They are, 
not so good as some of the native fru t, ‘but 
‘on account of their careful grading and 
scientific packing they suit the market 
taste. Most of this Western fruit is sent 
‘out by growérs’ associations which are able 
to put up large quantities of uniform qual- 
ity. Cranberries continue scarce and high, 
almost anything being paid for good fruit; 
$25 is not too high to quote, but there is 
hardly enough'on the market to establish 
values. 

Exports keep up wonderfully considering 
the high prices of the fruit, which it wonid 
seem would almost check the foreign out- 
look. The total shipments are over two 
million barrels for the season, and the fruit 
is still going on at the rate of fifteen to 
twenty thoysand barrels every week. Port- 
land is jugt ‘Dow quite a point ot export, 
shipping put more barrels than Boston or 


New York, more in fact last week than | lay 


Boston ahd New York combined. The rea- 
son is that the longer keeping apples are up 
North,’ while farther South most of the 
fruit was shipped out some time ago. A 
good many Canadian apples are. being 
sh'pped through Portland as well as St, 
John and Halifax. Canadian growers are 
shipping Russets the past fortnight and 
repurt net returns at $4 to $5. Canadian 
growers are grumbling somewhat over the 
new German tariff which amounts. to about 


ginning in February. Farmers receive | battel 


early in the season about 25 cents per 
dozen, although the price goes lower after 
Easter. The eggs are shipped principally 
to New York city, but a good many come 
to Boston early in the season. Later the 
larger part of the Boston market is sup- 
plied from Cape Cod section and elsewhere. 
The duck eggs have thin shells and do not 


from Portland, “Me. 6890 barrels 
N. B. The total 


barrels to Liverpool, 8429 
1734 barrels to Glasgow, a1 


keep very long, hence need to be collected | "e's 


and brought to the consumer without any 





advanced Srioes, Stoeks :are small .and | 
moderate and firmly held. Finest American | © 


and Canadian 134 to 143 cents. 











formerly another weak spot, but have been 
doing better of late and hold well at the 
advance. The freezing weather in parts of 
the South and the cool weather up this 
way help both to reduce the competi- 
tion and increase consuming demand. 
Hothouse vegetables quote about -the 
same as last week, no changes of conse- 
quence being noted, but 1shubarb has re- 
covered a little from the recent decline, and 
brings 7 cents for choice hothouse grown. 
Cellar grown ‘usually quotes about one 
cent below. hothouse, being of a: puncky. 
quality and pale color, less acceptable to 
the trade. Field beans aredull, both: sup-: 
ply and demand being light, but the- weak- 


ening tendency in prices continues partly | 


in sympathy with the grain markets. -Buy- 
ers ate unwilling to pay more than $1.50 
for choice hand-picked pea beans. 

At New York domestic potatoes are in 
liberal supply and weak. with foreign sell- 
ing slowly and prices for all grades favor 
buyers. Sweet potatoes are plenty and 
barely steady. Domestic onions are in lib- 
eral supply, generally of unattractive qaal- 
ity and dragging,at low figures. Asparagus 
is in free supply and selling well at steady 
prices; very little Charleston received. 
Choice new beets and carrots sell fairly, 
but many show poor quality and range low. 
Old carrots weaker. Old cabbages. weak; 
new in good demand and best marks bring- 
ing $2 to $2.25, but some stock arriving in 
very poor condition: Cauliflowers are in 
good demand at steady prices. Chicory 
and escarol easier. Eggplants would com- 
mand more than quoted if fancy. Kale and 
spinach are in liberal supply and lower. 
Florida lettuce is quite plenty and sellin 
from $3.50 down; not much North Carolin 
arriving. Okra and peppersdull and weak. 
Peas are in light supply, ‘and fancy would 
exceed quotations. String beans are selling 
. mainly trom $6'down. Tomatoes show wide 


range in quality and valine, Turnips steady.. 


Watercress =e plenty and weak. 


— 
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Maple Sugar Still Scarce. 


Alittle maple sugar continues to arrive, 
but is still ip scanty supply. The behavior 
of the interior market indicates a little 
lower seen but Boston sales hold at about 
16 cen’ e 


Poultry Holds its Own. 


Poultry of all classes holds ite own as a 
rule. Fowls continue in excellent demand, 
bringing 13 to 16 cents for Northern stock 
and 12 to 14 cents for Weatern. Low prices 
for eggs would, of courge, tatid to Sncour- 
age the marketing of there, but as yet few 
are coming to market the price hol , firm. 
Ducks are in very t sap 
the season when they are rofitable ag: 
ing stock, and few are marketed of desir- 
able quality. Turkeys are also in light sup- 
ply and few that come are of desirable 
grade. Western chickens are also for the 
most part of low quality. Little choice 
stock of any kind is. coming except North- 
ern chickens, fowls and broilers. . All these 
hold prices last quoted. Capons are in 





light supply and not much wanted. The} — 


market for these is poor this year, largely 

owing to so many being sent that were 

poorly i and poorly —— 
flee supply and prices 
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potatoes would have sold at a fairly 
satisfactory price to growers, but so 
many English, Belgian and German 
potatoes on the market have proved 
a constant weight, dragging down the 
price and preventing any rise. The ex- 
porters, no doubt, lost money on a good 
share of their transactions, but that does 
not improve the results any as experienced 
by American shippers. Holders of Maine 
potatoes seem to have given up hope of high 
prices and are sending forward the rest of 
their stock as fast as convenient. In fact, 
if shipments continue at the present rate it 
{fs doubtfal whether even present prices 
will be maintained. There are certainly a 


‘great many potatoes, both in Maine and in 


New York and in parts of the Lake region. 
It is said there are more potatoes in Michi- 
gan than at this season last year. Southern 
Potatoes and Bermudas are becoming 
rather more plenty. 

The most favorable report received lately 
of the potato situation is from a large Wis- 
consin dealer who claims that most of the 
surplus stock has been shipped out of the 
State, and that the future supply is strictly 
limited. He believes this condition is gen- 
eral, and that potato prices have reached 
pottom. This theory seems too good to be- 
lieve. Nothing would please the dealers 
more than to see the market gradually. rise 
until it reaches a good figure. They do not 
like a rapidly flactuating market, but steady 
improvement would be welcome to all con- 
cerned. Whatever may be true of Wiscon- 
sin, ali accounts indicate there are plenty 
of potatoes in Michigan, to say nothing of 
Ohio, New York, Maine, and other nearer 
shipping sections, and the fact remains 
that this surplus must be marketed within 
a comparatively short time. Nothing can 


‘help the situation more than a month of 


cool weather, which would favor a gradual, 
steady shipment and a good buying de- 
mand. On the other hand, warm weather 
would, of course, injure the keeping quali- 
ties, and force a more hasty market, and 
work injury to the outlook in all directions. 
A large acreage of strawberries is re- 
ported in the Florida sections devoted to 
this fruit and the season has been favorable 
so far. The early bloom was not killed by 
frost, and shipments began early and are 
likely to continue longer than usual. The 
favorite variety in that State is the Klon- 
dike, which is a large sized, good colored, 
good shipping sort. Growers have been 
getting good returns and are feeling much 
encouraged. 

The onion storage people are grumbling 


almost as hard as. the holders of storage 
eggs. Both classes have lost considerable 
money, some of the onions being a total 
loss on account of the poor keeping condi- 
tions and a dull demand for anything but. 
good stock. 

A regular butter counterfitting outfit was. 
unearthed at Detroit, Mich., suggesting the 
secrecy and completeness of the money out- 
fitting plant. There was quite a line of ma- 
chinery stored in a secret room carefully 
guarded from discovery. 

The last half of March is expected to be 
a very Lusy season among Cuban vegetable 
growers. Early rains injured the first 
plantings, but, as in Florida, the later 
plantings are promising very well, and a 
heavy shipping movement is likely to begin 
within a week or two. The pineapple crop 
is reported unusually large and fine, and 
this fruit should be plenty and reasonable 
in price. 

_After a depressing winter the cabbago 
market ends in quite a blaze of -glory, 
native stock selling higher with consider- 
able enthusiasm on the part of shippers. 
This week the cabbage market seenrs a lit- 
tle weaker again, apparently on account of 
the increase of shipments fromthe South, 
The cause of the sudden spurt of strength 
was the injury tothe cabbage crop in the 
South by the February freeze, and it is to 
be hoped that the remaining stock of North- 
ern cabbages can be worked off at fair 
prices. — 

Reports from the Michigan peach section 
indicate-quite a shrinkage an account of the 
unevem temperatures of the past winter, but 
fruit buds do not seem to have been killed, 
and the indications are that if nothing far- 
ther happens to reduce the crop there will 
still bea fair yield. 

A pecan tree at Monticello, Fla., produced 
over six hundred pounds of nuts last year 
and hasaveraged five hundred pounds for 
the past three years, being twenty years 
old. The pecans sold at 12 cents per pound 
and the proceeds for the season were over 
$70. Such a treeona fair basis valuation 
would be worth several hundred dollars. 

The recent freeze in Florida, although 
not severe, did considerable damage to the 
strawberry crop, destroying on some sec- 
tions abcut. one-third of the crop. Pota- 
toes were also injured inthe Hastings dis- 
trict, which is the leading one for that 
crop. ‘The frost, together with successive 
rains, will no doubt considerably reduce the 
yield, but from one hundred thousand to 





125,000 barrels are still to be expected. 
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